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Abstract 


This thesis presents a fresh yet intuitive methodology called Big Image Preaching. 
Applying Haddon Robinson’s big idea approach, Warren Wiersbe’s emphasis on creativity, 
Cognitive Metaphor Theory, and the author’s own preaching ministry; Big Image Preaching 


explores how one central (big) idea can be preached through one centralized (big) image. 


A major emphasis is the biblical witness of God’s self-revelation through effective 
imagistic methodologies readily accessible for the preaching of the Gospel — “God’s Word God’s 
Way.” Two research vehicles, a General Survey on Preaching plus Three Test Sermons, were 


conducted to gauge and illustrate the effectiveness of Big Image Preaching. 


Chapter One: 
The Problem and Its Setting 


For we do not preach ourselves but Christ Jesus as Lord, and ourselves as your 
bond-servants for Jesus’ sake. 


2 Corinthians 4:5 


Preaching is tough. The work is hard, the expectations are high and the outcomes 
are uncertain. As the verse above implies, the preacher’s attitude is to reflect a call to 
servanthood for Jesus’ sake. And while preaching is tough, faithful biblical preaching 
presents a greater challenge. An unwavering commitment to truth, integrity and love are 
required for the herald who hopes to hear the Lord say “well done.” 

What is faithful expository preaching? Haddon Robinson offers this 
comprehensive definition: 

Expository preaching is the communication of a biblical concept, derived from 

and transmitted through a historical, grammatical and literary study of a passage 

in its context, which the Holy Spirit first applies to the personality and experience 
of the preacher, then through the preacher, applies to the hearers. ! 

Foremost then, biblical preaching is the communication of a biblical concept. The 
difficulty arises right away, because biblical concepts and the communication of them 
have been under assault since the Garden of Eden (Genesis 3:1) and continue presently. 

The prophets of doom and gloom in today’s Church are confidently predicting 


that the day of preaching is over. It is a dying art, they say, an outmoded form of 
communication, ‘an echo from the abandoned past.’ Not only have modern media 


1. Haddon Robinson, Biblical Preaching, The Development and Delivery of Expository Messages, 
2™ Edition (Grand Rapids: Baker Academic, 2001), 21. 


superseded it, but it is incompatible with the modern mood. Consequently, the 
sermon no longer enjoys the honour which used to be accorded to it. . . * 


Preaching and preachers also face the decline of the church,’ decline in church 
influence,* increasing biblical illiteracy,° cynicism towards preaching,° and cultural anti- 
authoritarianism.’ The battle for biblical truth rages. Writing for “Answers from 
Genesis”, a Christian apologetics organization, Bodie Hodge posits that “...the education 
system and the media continue to indoctrinate people to reject the Bible as absolute truth. 


Instead, the Christian faith and the Bible is attacked and ridiculed and condemned as a 


book of stories because so-called science has supposedly proved it cannot be true... .”° 


Postmodern culture also sets itself against biblical truth and the influence of the 
church. 


... throughout its history, Western culture has grappled with truth in a variety of 
ways. In its modern phase, Western culture sought to dominate truth, to wrest 
authority from the church and bring truth under its mechanistic and rationalized 
control, just as the engines of technology had gained control over the forces of 
nature. In its present phase, Western culture has moved to reject the very notion of 
truth and to embrace relativism, nihilism, and radical subjectivism.? 


2. John Stott, Between Two Worlds: The Art of Preaching in the Twentieth Century (Grand 
Rapids: Wm Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1982), 50. 


3. Barna Group, “Americans Divided on the Importance of Church,” accessed September 1, 2015, 
www.barna.org/barna-update/culture/661. 





4. Thom and Joani Schultz, Why Nobody Wants to Go to Church Anymore, (Loveland, Group 
Publishing, 2013), 21. 


5. Ed Stetzer, “Biblical Literacy by the Numbers: Fixing the Problem,” Christianity Today, 
accessed September 5, 2015, www.christianitytoday.com/edstetzer/2014/october/biblical-literacy-by- 
numbers-3.html. 





6. Schultz & Schultz, “Why Nobody Wants to Go to Church Anymore,” 25. 
7. Stott, Between Two Worlds, 51. 


8. Bodie Hodge, “Making the Christmas Sermon Relevant for Today’s Culture,” Answers in 
Genesis, accessed October 1, 2015, www.answersingenesis.org/holidays/christmas/. 





9. Albert Mohler, “Modernity’s Assault on Truth,” accessed October, 2015, 
www.albertmohler.com/2005/03/16/modernity-assault-on-truth. 
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In addition to the hostile environment for biblical preaching are the demands upon 
the preacher. Most preachers are pastors and the job itself takes its toll. H.P. London 
discovered that 45 percent of pastors say they have experienced depression or burnout to 
the extent that a leave of absence was necessary.!” Administrative tasks, weekly teaching 
assignments, pastoral care and counseling, visitation, denominational involvements, 
conflict management fill the pastoral calendar. These, along with the demands of family 
life, drain the preaching pastor physically, emotionally and spiritually. Given the 
immediacy of others’ needs, sermon preparation time often takes a backseat. Even the 
most dedicated preaching pastor chuckles at the traditional goal of spending one hour in 
the study for each minute in the pulpit. Yet the threats to preaching and the preacher are 
not amusing. 

Technology and media pose threats as audiovisual screens of all sizes become the 
dominant source of information. The author recently witnessed a lady in church brazenly 
surveying the headlines on her mobile phone in the middle of the sermon. Another 
concern is the danger posed by media to the ability of the human brain to think and 
engage the imagination through the spoken word.!' A picture may be worth a thousand 
words, but as screens replace personal proximity, what is the cost to human 


intercommunication?!” 


10. H. B. London, Jr. and Dr. Neil Wiseman, Pastors at Greater Risk (Ventura: Regal Books, 
2003), 35. 


11. Jane M. Healy, Endangered Minds: Why Children Don’t Think and What We Can Do About It, 
(New York, Touchstone, 1990), 36. 


12. Susan Tardanico, “Is Social Media Sabotaging Real Communication?” Forbes, April 30, 2012, 
www.forbes.com/sites/susantardanico/2012/04/30. 





Within the ranks of preachers there lies another problem. External factors aside, 
many preachers just are not very good at preaching. With empathy for “the men and 


women who keep a sacred appointment on Sunday morning,” 


some of what passes for 
preaching today leaves much to be desired. Behind too many pulpits stand well-meaning, 
godly people who are poorly trained, ill-prepared, doctrinally weak, culturally soaked, 
biblically illiterate, joyless and boring. Robinson wrote, “I’ve come closer to being bored 
out of the Christian faith than reasoned out it. What was so special about (his childhood 
teacher) John Mygatt was that he prepared interesting Sunday school lessons.”'* After 
hearing the great Dr. Harry Ironside preach, Robinson recorded in his diary: “He 
preached for an hour and it seemed like 20 minutes; others preach for 20 minutes and it 
seems like an hour. I wonder what the difference is.” 

What is that difference and what makes it different? Is there anything that we as 
preachers can learn and practice to positively impact our attempts to assert “thus saith the 
Lord’? Robinson’s quest to answer this question led him to develop a philosophical and 
methodological approach we know as “Big Idea Preaching.” That is, a sermon should 
convey one main idea — a (singular) biblical concept - from the scriptural passage under 
consideration. This thesis will explore a homiletical corollary, the big image of biblical 


preaching. Big Image Preaching is understood as: The communication of a biblical 


concept (big idea) is strengthened by the use of a central relatable similitude (big image). 


13. Haddon Robinson, Biblical Preaching: The Development and Delivery of Expository 
Messages, Dedication page. 


14. Keith Wilhite and Scott Gibson, Eds., The Big Idea of Biblical Preaching (Grand Rapids: 
Baker 1998), 8, italics added. 


15. Wilhite and Gibson, The Big Idea, 8. 


This Big Image approach challenges the standard practice of cobbling together 
stories, anecdotes, quotations and other illustrative material. Too often such material 
appears disjointed and is hard to follow. The hunt for illustrations is arguably the most 
difficult part of sermon crafting. So if it is possible to employ one overarching 
metaphorical analogy, the preacher’s search for illustrative material will decrease and the 
listeners’ ability to follow along will increase. 

Big Image Preaching seeks to create and maintain a sacred, imaginative 
environment in which the listener can hear, see, taste, smell, feel and understand the big 
idea of the passage. There are cautions and correctives to be considered, namely that the 
big image does not supersede the big idea. Yet the idea behind Big Image Preaching is to 
first connect with listeners where they are, at a place they know, in order to transport 
them to where they can better know and be known by God. Big ideas that are 
communicated through big images will engage, challenge, convict, encourage and 
empower the heart and head of the listener with the biggest idea of all - the Gospel of 


Christ. 


Purpose of this Study 
This thesis-project emerged from two major experiences: The first was the 
author’s preaching ministry, deeply influenced by the classroom teaching and tutelage of 
Scott M. Gibson and Haddon Robinson towards Robinson’s “big idea” of biblical 
preaching. The second was reading Preaching and Teaching with Imagination, by 


Warren Wiersbe. Both influences are grounded in a fierce devotion to Scriptural truth and 


an unflinching commitment to effectively communicating it. The two seemed to 
complement each other, each one somehow pushing toward the other. 

While Wiersbe does not introduce the thought of employing a central metaphor, 
his insights into the vastness and value of scriptural imagery opened the author’s thinking 
to the creative nature of God’s revelatory communication to humanity and how that 
might be applied to contemporary preaching. Coupled with Robinson’s “bullet not 
buckshot’’!® sermon design, the utilization of creative and imaginative language in 
sermon writing prompted the author to ask, “If there is a central idea to communicate in a 
sermon, can it not be expressed through centralized imagery? What would it look like to 
express a central message through a central metaphor?” 

The Big Idea of Biblical Preaching; Connecting the Bible to People, by Keith 
Willhite and Scott M. Gibson, plus Donald Sunukjian’s, Invitation to Biblical Preaching; 
Proclaiming Truth with Clarity and Relevance have also proven indispensable. Both texts 
deftly promote, explain and instruct the reader in Robinson’s approach of the Big Idea, 
while providing the author with an effective framework for exploring and explaining the 
value of a Big Image. Tim Keller’s Preaching, Communicating Faith in an Age of 
Skepticism, and John R.W. Stott’s timeless, Between Two Worlds, The Art of Preaching 
in the Twentieth Century have been useful. Both well-respected preacher pastors, one 
younger, one older, have contributed much to preaching and to this thesis. Related 
portions of Sweet and Viola’s Jesus, A Theography, offer supportive insights into the 


preaching practices of Jesus. 


16. Robinson, Biblical Preaching, 35. 


Anecdotally, the author realized his own preaching organically involved the 
combination of a big idea expressed by a big image. It is an intuitive method that seems 
to flow naturally. Further, the author began to listen to other preachers with the Idea- 
Image/Message-Metaphor framework in mind. On rare occasions central imagery was 
involved. However, many sermons began well with a mental image/illustration that tuned 
listeners’ minds to the desired wavelength, only to have that frequency lost between the 
introduction and the first section of the message. Too often, the sermonic curtain came 
up, an idea and image appeared on stage, then the lights abruptly went out, or the theatre 
was shuttered altogether. This thesis explores the concept that, if properly planned, 
prepared and presented, a central image can keep the homiletical curtains up, the light of 
God’s word on and the theatre of life in Christ open. The proposition of this thesis is that 
the communication of a central idea is well served by the usage of a central image. 

Research into Cognitive Metaphor Theory provided further insights. The author’s 
mother served for many years as an educator of children with learning disabilities at a 
time when little was known about such things. She developed tools for teaching that very 
often involved metaphors grounded in the knowledge base of the students. Through her 
experience the author became familiar with Cognitive Metaphor Theory pioneers George 
Lakoff and Mark Johnson and their work with conceptual metaphors. “A conceptual 
metaphor is a metaphor (or figurative comparison) in which one idea (or 
conceptual domain) is understood in terms of another.”’” In contrast to traditional 


understandings of linguistics and human thought, Cognitive Metaphor Theory supports 


17. Richard Nordquist, “ThoughtCo. Understanding Conceptual Metaphors,” accessed November 
2, 2016, http: grammar.about.com/od/c/g/conceptmetaphorterm.htm. 


the idea that we understand new concepts better when taught through metaphors because 
human minds actually think metaphorically. Lakoff and Johnson’s Metaphors We Live 
By, along with Landau, Robinson and Meier’s subsequent book The Power of Metaphor 
and Rick Wormelli’s Metaphors and Analogies; Power Tools for Teaching Any Subject 
are indispensable to this study. 

Through the concepts of Source — Target,'® Cognitive Metaphor Theory holds 
profound implications for all types of communication and instruction. Why should 
preaching not be among them? Working together, a theology of communicating truth 
through biblical metaphorical language plus the science of Cognitive Metaphor Theory 
invites the exploration of a philosophical and methodological framework for Big Image 


Preaching. 


The Importance of the Broader Study 

Preaching is practiced throughout the worldwide church. Whether megachurch or 
micro-church, Catholic or Protestant, liberal or conservative, denominational or 
independent: preaching happens. Therefore, any advancement in preaching can be 
utilized by a diverse array of practitioners and their listening populations. The cause of 
Christian unity is likewise served through a shared value of preaching and how it might 
be improved. Haddon Robinson’s approach, coupled with his preaching and teaching 
ministry, have made an impact on the lives of thousands of preachers and untold 
thousands of listeners. Only the future holds what might be accomplished through the 
development of a homiletical corollary. 


18. Mark Landau, Michael Robinson, Brian Meier, The Power of Metaphor: Examining Its 
Influence on Social Life (Washington, DC, American Psychological Association, 2014), 6. 
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Not only is preaching practiced worldwide, but sermons are also crafted in 
various forms and formats; inductive and deductive being the most popular. Big Image 
Preaching works in any type of format and from any theological perspective. No matter 
how the material is arranged, or the persuasion of the preacher in matters of faith and 
practice, the employment of a central metaphorical analogy is possible. This thesis will 
explore the author’s axiom that if there is an idea to communicate, there is a central 
image that can bring it to life. 

Preaching is a central part of congregational ministry for most pastors. Although 
congregants often overlook average preaching if their pastor is proficient in other areas 
such as pastoral care, preaching remains a top priority. According to author and 
researcher Thom Rainer, effective preaching is second only to “love of congregation” in 
what congregants desire and need most from their pastor.'? Improvements in preaching 
not only advance the Gospel, they support healthy congregations through the pastor- 
people relationship. If assured of their pastor’s love, receptivity to their pastor’s sermons 
should increase. Improved preaching then becomes part of the “love of church” quotient 


as congregants recognize the improvement and invite others to church. 


The Importance of This Thesis-Project 
Scriptural support for any idea warrants proper consideration of that idea. The 
presence of supporting secular evidence increases the potential value of the idea. This 


thesis presents both scriptural and scientific support for the underpinnings of Big Image 


19. Thomas Rainer, thomrainer.com, Ten Things Church Members Desire in a Pastor, accessed 
November 1, 2016, http://thomrainer.com/2013/01/ten-things-church-members-desire-in-a-pastor. 





Preaching. Therefore, if this method of preaching can be qualified as a viable means of 
proclaiming the Gospel of God for the salvation of people, then this thesis is very 
important. 
Description of the Thesis-Project 

The thesis-project involves two complementary research vehicles: A General 
Survey on Preaching and Three Test Sermons. The survey was designed to elicit 
responses to general questions about preaching plus several specific questions related to 
Big Image Preaching. The survey was completed by more than one hundred men and 
women of various ages, political and theological persuasions, church backgrounds, and 
attitudes about listening to preaching. 

Preaching three test sermons was wisely mandated by David Currie, 

Director of the Doctor of Ministry Program at Gordon-Conwell Theological Seminary. 
His simple instructions were to preach three sermons according to the proposed Big 
Image methodology, accompanied by a list of three test questions. Each listener received 
the three-question survey to complete immediately after the message. The surveys were 
then collected before anyone left. The results have been tabulated and will be presented 
in Chapter Four. All three sermons were preached on separate occasions, with a month 
between each sermon, at Lawndale Baptist Church in Greensboro, North Carolina, where 


the author serves as an Associate Pastor. 


Definition of Terms 


Understanding the following terms in the same way as the researcher will provide 


greater clarity of the subject matter. They are: 
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1. Big Idea: This is understood to be the main point of the sermon; the one central 
idea the preacher is attempting to communicate. In essence, it is the message from the 
biblical passage, through the preacher, to the listeners. “Big Idea Preaching” stands in 
contrast to the traditional multi-point (usually three) sermon format. It seeks to distill the 
message to one meaningful and memorable concept. 

2. Big Image: This should be understood as the main metaphor, analogy, 
comparison, simile, trope, etc., being used to communicate the Big Idea. Big Image 
Preaching does not preclude the use of more than one metaphor in a sermon. It does, 
however, promote limiting the variety of illustrative material and the usage of one central 
analogy that may be unpacked along with the Big Idea for greater clarity and ease of 
listening. This approach stands in contrast to using multiple and disjointed illustrations, 
quotations, stories, statistics, etc., that often hinder the ability of the listener to track with 
the message by “changing the channel” unnecessarily. 

3. Cognitive Metaphor Theory: Defined by Alice Deignan, the fundamental tenet 
of Cognitive Metaphor Theory is that metaphor operates at the level of thinking. 
Metaphors link two conceptual domains, the “source” domain and the “target” domain. 
The source domain consists of a set of literal entities, attributes, processes and 
relationships, linked semantically and apparently stored together in the mind. These are 
expressed in language through related words and expressions, which can be seen as 
organized in groups resembling those sometimes described as “lexical sets” or “lexical 
fields” by linguists. “The target domain tends to be abstract, and takes its structure from 
the source domain, through the metaphorical link, or ‘conceptual metaphor.’ Target 


domains are therefore believed to have relationships between entities, attributes and 
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processes which mirror those found in the source domain. At the level of language, these 
entities, attributes and processes in the target domain are lexicalized using words and 


expressions from the source domain.””° 


Conclusion 

As acomplement to Big Idea Preaching, Big Image Preaching may prove to be a 
valuable philosophical and practical contribution to the process of sermon development. 
In Chapter One of Robinson’s text on preaching he wrote: “The word is out in some 
circles that preaching should be abandoned. The moving finger has passed it by and now 
points to other methods and ministries that are more effective and in tune with the 
times.””! The hope and goal of this thesis is to validate and teach an effective form of 
preaching that will communicate the words of God while empowering preachers with the 
zeal of Paul of Tarsus who wrote, “I am eager to preach the Gospel to you...” (Romans 
1:15a RSV) 

The remaining chapters of this thesis and project will unfold as follows: 


e Chapter Two: A Theology of Communicating Truth through Metaphorical 
Language 


e Chapter Three: Insights from Cognitive Metaphor Theory for Teaching and 
Preaching 


e Chapter Four: The Philosophy and Methodologies of Big Image Preaching 


e Chapter Five: Conclusions and Recommendations 


20 Alice Deignan, The Open University, Contemporary Theory of Metaphors, accessed March 6, 
2017, http://creet.open.ac.uk/projects/metaphor-analysis/theories.cfm?paper=cmt. 





21 Robinson, Biblical Preaching, 17. 
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Chapter Two will explore the biblical witness of God’s design, creation and 
divine practice of essential elements in effective communication. A key assertion will be 
presented regarding the role of God’s genius, intentionality and power in the creation of 
the World as it relates directly to the speaking and receiving of the Word. 

Chapter Three presents scientific evidence affirming the biblical findings of 
Chapter Two, while offering examples of Big Image methodologies in the secular world. 


Chapter Four will cover a great deal of material including: 


e A brief affirmation of key concepts 
e Proposed advantages to Big Image Preaching related to Scripture, the Message, 
the Preacher and the Audience 
e The Philosophy and Methodologies of Big Image Preaching 
e Findings and analysis from the General Survey on Preaching 
e Findings and analysis from the Three Test Sermons 
Chapter Five will complete the thesis by reporting research results plus reflections 
on the development and results of the study as a whole. The final portion will include 
recommendations for future work. Haddon Robinson wrote that, “Principles and passions 
must be united before much significance occurs in the pulpit.”*” The goal of this thesis is 
to present symbiotic support for a passionate and principled approach to communicating 


God’s timeless truth through new and effective means. 


22. Robinson, Biblical Preaching ,14. 
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Chapter Two: 
A Theology of Communicating Truth through Metaphorical Language 


...because that which is known about God is evident within them; for God made it 
evident to them. For since the creation of the world His invisible attributes, His 
eternal power and divine nature, have been clearly seen, being understood 
through what has been made, so that they are without excuse. 


Romans 1:19-20 


Is God real? If so, what is God like? What does God care about and what does 
God do? Has God spoken? If so, what did God say? This world, how does it work and 
what comes after this life? If there is a God, I would like to know the answers to these 
questions, and I would like to know how I can know. These are among the deep thoughts 
pondered by humanity since our beginning. The ancients devised myths and legends to 
satisfy their desire to make sense of it all. Modernity’s scientists develop experiments and 
formulas with the hope of quantifying and qualifying the natural world and cosmos. “In 
cultures around the world, humans have developed stories to help them understand how 
the Earth came to be, and why things happen. Many of these stories share interesting 


similarities, which point, perhaps, to deep common concerns of human beings.”! 


Thankfully, God has addressed those concerns in profound and ingenious ways 
encapsulated by Romans 1:19-20 (above). God has placed revelatory evidence around us 
and within us. People may choose to ignore the evidence and suffer the consequences 


(Romans 1:21ff), but the Bible says that God made it possible for us to know what we 


1. Windows to the Universe homepage, accessed July 1, 2019, 
https://www.windows2universe.org/mythology/planets/Earth/earth.html. 
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cannot yet see by relating it to what we can see. The natural world images God for us, 
from the highest heavens to the deepest oceans and through all forms of life in between. 
The workings of the tides, floral radiance, quirky animals, human opposable thumbs, 
strange creatures of land and sea, are all evidence of God’s power and creativity. For 
those with ears to hear, God shouts, calls and sometimes whispers that we can know Him 
whom no man has seen (John 1:18) through a relationship to everything God made which 
we can see. This brings ordered purpose to life as well as deep fellowship with God, man 
and nature. “Learn to associate ideas worthy of God with all that happens in Nature — the 
sunrises and the sunsets, the sun and the stars, the changing seasons, and your 
imagination will never be at the mercy of your impulses, but will always be at the service 


of God.” 


Along with the evidence of God in nature, the Bible and the way it has been 
given, is another form of revelation and source of understanding. “The Bible claims to be 
God’s self-revelation to His people. Thus it would not be wrong to describe the 
theological message of the book as its most important feature. In essence, the Bible’s 
primary purpose is to picture God and our relationship with Him.”? Related to this thesis- 
project, “to picture God” is a helpful phrase. This chapter explores the revealing of God 
through Scripture; not only in what the Bible says about God, but how it speaks in word 
pictures through God-inspired metaphorical language to human minds created by God 


with the ability to understand and apply it. 


2. Oswald Chambers, My Utmost for His Highest (New York, Dodd, Mead and Company, 1935), 
142. 


3. Tremper Longman III, How to Read Genesis (Downers Grove, InterVarsity, 2005) 27. 
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The flow of the chapter begins as follows: 


e An introduction to biblical metaphorical language 

e Distinctions related to story, allegory and imagination 

e A reiteration of the primacy of the sermonic Big Idea 

e A restatement of the influences of Haddon Robinson and Warren Wiersbe upon 


the genesis of this thesis 


The bulk and remainder of the chapter tracks metaphorical language through the 
Bible along with analytical commentary. The purpose of the chapter is to bring to light 
four theological aspects of God’s revelatory genius and grace. They include God’s design 
and creation of the natural world; God’s design and creation of the human thought 
process; the God-breathed Scripture themselves; and the divine intentionality of God’s 
Word uniting these elements for the purpose of revelation. Individually they illustrate a 
portion of God’s revelatory genius. Collectively they witness to God’s grace and desire 
for relationship knowing that “His invisible attributes, His eternal power and divine 
nature, have been clearly seen, being understood through what has been made, so that 


they are without excuse.” (Romans 1:19-20) 


Biblical Metaphorical Language 


In the Bible, God and God’s spokespeople communicate through various types of 
language. One of the most prominent and powerful of these forms is Biblical 


metaphorical language. 
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The Bible is filled with images as well as theological ideas. Life is a journey 
down a path, God is a shepherd, depression is a valley, salvation is a feast. These 
images, and not doctrinal ideas, should be prominent in biblical teaching and 
preaching. Tracing them through the Bible is as valid an approach to doctrinal 
content as is systematic theology. God trusted such images to communicate the 
truth people need to know.‘ 


Ryken affirms the presence of metaphorical imagery in the Bible while also 
validating such imagery as effective for communicating Scriptural content and concepts. 
The implications for teaching and preaching should not be ignored and will be further 
explored in Chapter Four. The big idea for now is that God not only inspired the writing 
and writings of the Bible, God also created the processes of human thought that make it 


possible for people to understand what we cannot see by what we can see. 


Biblical Imagery includes metaphor, simile, analogy, archetypes, tropes, 
comparisons, symbols, emblems, images, and parables. The generally accepted term for 
these subsets is Metaphor. Fundamentally, these are all word pictures. Haddon Robinson 
said, “People think with pictures in their heads. The Bible is God’s picture book, even 
though it is all in words.”° Pictures are rendered through various media: watercolor, oil, 
pencil, charcoal, mud, blood, film, etc. The medium of biblical imagery is more effective 


than a road map and more evocative than a poem. 


As stated in an earlier article, a literary approach to the Bible is one that rests 
partly on an awareness of the concrete, experiential content of literature. Given 
this criterion of concreteness of expression, there is a sense in which the Bible is 
not narrative, as recent scholarship has asserted, but poetry. The first principle is 


4. Leland Ryken, “I Have Used Similitudes”: The Poetry of the Bible, Bibliotheca Sacra 147 
(Dallas Theological Seminary, July 1990). 


5. Haddon Robinson, Dictionary of Biblical Imagery (Downers Grove, InterVarsity Press, 1998), 
Book jacket, inside front cover. 
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the primacy of the image. “Image” here means any word that names a concrete 
object or action. Poets think in images. 


It will be shown that poets are not the only ones who think in images. Chapter 
Three explores Cognitive Metaphor Theory, which posits the idea that people do in fact, 
“think metaphorically.” Yet long before linguistic scientists discovered it, God made it 
so. Leland Ryken points out, “It is obvious that when in Hosea 12:1 God stated, ‘I have . . 
. used similitudes,’ the statement expresses a principle that extends to the whole Bible.’””® 
So through the prophet Hosea, God fells us that He communicates in similitudes just as 
Jesus told His disciples the same thing in Matthew 13:13; “I speak to them in parables 
because while seeing they do not see, and while hearing they do not hear, nor do they 


understand.” In both the Old and New Testaments passages, it is the stated purpose of 


God to communicate through metaphorical language. 


The artisans of Biblical metaphorical language include not only God, but people 
chosen and empowered to write and speak for God. In addition, metaphorical language is 
present in biblical situations and conversations. Warren Wiersbe exegetes a fascinating 
conversation between Hushai and Absalom in 2 Samuel in which “Hushai hung some 
pictures in the gallery of Absalom’s mind, pictures taken from the world that both of 
them knew personally.”’ God used frail heroes like Samson and strong harlots like Rahab, 
who recounted metaphorically in Joshua 2:11, how “our hearts melted” when her people 


heard of the destruction wrought by God upon His enemies. When David faced Goliath in 


6. Ryken, “I Have Used Similitudes,” 2. 


7. Warren Wiersbe, Preaching and Teaching with Imagination (Grand Rapids, Baker, 1994) 33. 
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1 Samuel 17:43, the ugly Philistine asked, “Am I a dog, that you come to me with 
sticks?” As catalogued by Wiersbe, examples abound of the word pictures God painted 


upon the biblical canvas. 
Beyond Story 


Preachers have been encouraged for years to tell stories; after all, everyone loves 
a good one. There are two points of distinction to make here. First, the word ‘story’ hints 
of ideas that may or may not be understood as true, factual and historical. And while 2 
Timothy 4:3 says that everyone loves a good story in their ear, stories do not necessarily 
move their feet. Story leaves the impression that listeners can “take it or leave it” without 
serious thought to consequences. Story is also associated with escapism as evidenced in 
darkened theatres where we console ourselves during scary films with the reminder, “it’s 
just a story, it’s just a story.” Metaphorical language, on the other hand, taps into our 
minds with more power to convince and prompt us toward action. More than story, 


metaphorical language influences life. Macneile Dixon offers the following comment: 


If I were asked what has been the most powerful force in the making of history, 
you would probably judge me of unbalanced mind were I to answer, as I should 
have to answer, metaphor, figurative expression. It is by imagination that men 
have lived; imagination rules all our lives. The human mind is not, as 
philosophers would have you think, a debating hall, but a picture gallery. Around 
it hang our similes, our concepts.® 


8. John Stott, Between Two Worlds, 238-239. 
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Beyond Allegory 


The history of biblical interpretation includes times of allegorical abuse, yet the 
ideas of this chapter stand against such indulgences. Roy B. Zuck described allegorizing 


this way: 


... searching for hidden or secret meaning underlying, but remote from and 
unrelated to, the more obvious meaning of a text. In other words the literal 
reading is a sort of code, which needs to be deciphered to determine the more 
significant and hidden meaning. In this approach the literal is superficial, the 
allegorical is the true meaning.” 


Both allegory and metaphor involve representation, that is, one thing for another. 
The difference is found where allegory attempts to represent essential truth where 
metaphor does not. The nature of a metaphor recognizes its failure to be essentially true. 
For example, a simile works by being similar to, but not the actual. “It is like,” means, “it 
is not, but very similar in many respects to. . .” Campbell Morgan explains this in a 


sermon from Deuteronomy 29:29: 


Have you ever noticed that in our Lord’s teaching he made use of figures and 
symbols, but never hinted that the figure was the fact? He always gives us to 
understand that, after all, the things seen are only symbols of something else. Let 
me give you an illustration. He says, “I am the true Vine.” Now, we make a 
mistake if we say that Jesus borrowed the figure of the vine to teach us what He 
is. The deeper truth is this. God planted the vine in the world and let it grow 
through the centuries on the pattern of the infinite Christ.”'° 


This insight by Morgan not only makes the point that the figures are subservient 
to the fact, it also echoes the assertion of this chapter that God is working all aspects of 


Creation and Word for the purpose of revealing Himself to humanity. God does this in 


9. Roy B. Zuck, Basic Bible Interpretation (Colorado Springs, Cook Communications, 1991), 29. 
10. G. Campbell Morgan, Westminster Pulpit (London, Pickering and Inglis, n.d.), 3:27. 
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nature through the constitution of the created order that includes our capacity to order 
mindfully what we witness in nature as evidence of the existence and power of God. In 
Biblical revelation, God intentionally breathed His word in such a way and in such 
wordings that His revelation can be appropriated through the thinking/hoping/decision- 
making processes of the human mind/spirit/soul. 

The implied question related to preaching needs to be answered. That is, should 
we not endeavor to preach the Bible according to the way in which it has been given to 
us? Wiersbe said, “We’ve analyzed and outlined the Bible to death. Now it’s time we 
released the living Word to accomplish its powerful ministry in our needy world. Biblical 
preaching means declaring God’s truth the way He declared it, and that means with 
imagination.””'! One method seeking to answer Wiersbe’s call is Big Image Preaching in 


its capacity to contribute to bringing God’s truth to man’s mind. 


Imagination over the Imaginary 


Gleaning God’s truth through Metaphorical Language relies on the human 
abilities of imagination. C.S. Lewis said, “For me, reason is the natural organ of truth; but 
the imagination is the organ of meaning. Imagination, producing new metaphors or 
reviving old, is not the cause of truth, but its condition.”!* However, the word 
imagination carries plenty of baggage, especially among orthodox Christians. Wiersbe 


counsels, “They do not want their preacher dabbling in daydreams, illusions and whimsy. 


11. Warren Wiersbe, Preaching and Teaching with Imagination (Grand Rapids, Baker 1994) 9 
(Emphasis original). 


12. Wiersbe, Preaching and Teaching, 26. 
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But there’s a vast difference between imagination and fancy (the imaginary). Imagination 
helps us penetrate reality and better understand it, while fancy helps us temporarily 
escape reality and better endure it.”!3 Or, as R.W. Dale said, “There is hardly a page of 
Holy Scripture which will not become more intelligible to us if we read it with an active 
imagination.” !* From the hermeneutical perspective “. . . very few current books written 
about hermeneutics and exegesis even mention the imagination. They explain how to 
approach figurative language of the Bible and how to deal with types and symbols, but 
they fail to explain the important part the imagination plays in pulling the whole thing 
together so that we can see what the writer is saying.”'> Halford Luccock describes it this 


way: 


The tragedy often is that the more a man studies, the worse he gets; his mind 
becomes subdued to what he works in, and the textbook style of language hardens 
on him like a shell. He becomes a literary and vocal crustacean. The preacher who 
is too busy to read poetry, fiction, drama, and the naturalists is too busy. While he 
is busy here or there with Kant or John Dewey or Karl Barth or Karl Marx or 
other Olympians, the opportunity of speaking for God to people in their native 
tongue is gone.!° 


What Luccock calls “native tongue” is powerful Metaphorical Language 
witnessing to the major idea of this chapter: that God gave us the Bible and the brains, 


both encoded with the same processes that bring to life God’s words in the minds of 


God’s people. Big Image preaching is an approach that explores and employs this dual 


13. Wiersbe, Preaching and Teaching, 26. 
14.R. W. Dale, Nine Lectures on Preaching (London, Hodder and Stoughton, 1887), 52. 
15. Wiersbe, Preaching and Teaching, 29. 


16. Halford Luccock, In the Minister’s Workshop (New York, Abingdon, 1944), 116. 
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advantage. Before moving on, a central caveat must be re-stated that the Big Idea is the 


Biggest Idea. The metaphor is to serve only the message. 


The Big Idea is King 


Big Image preaching explores a methodology that is, by design, a handmaiden to 
Big Idea preaching. The Big Idea of a sermon is the “Take-Home Truth”! distilled from 
the biblical passage for delivery to people. Big Image preaching is a servant in the 
delivery process. Like a knight in support of his king, the big image is subservient to the 
big idea. The roles and interplay of big idea and image are explored in Chapter Four. The 
remainder of this chapter is devoted to Metaphorical Language in the Bible, the 
associative implications for preaching, and how Big Image preaching may offer one 
approach to “start communicating God’s truth the way God communicated it to us in His 


Word.”!® 
Metaphorical Language and Preaching 


In the same manner that Haddon Robinson continues to impact our thinking about 
preaching central biblical ideas, Warren Wiersbe leverages biblical imagery and the 
sanctified imagination in the communication of Scriptural truth. Wiersbe’s, Preaching 
and Teaching with Imagination is a seminal work, bringing together scripture, the value 


of sanctified imagination, and insights from great minds past and present. The author’s 


17. Donald Sunukjian, Invitation to Biblical Preaching: Proclaiming Truth with Clarity and 
Relevance (Grand Rapids, Kregel, 2007), 65. 


18. Wiersbe, Preaching and Teaching, 9. 
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idea for Big Image preaching came about from a variety of experiences including 
academic readings and classroom study with both Scott Gibson and Haddon Robinson, 
reading Wiersbe, and a personal preaching style developed over fifteen years in the 
pulpit. Seemingly out of nowhere, a question arose in the author’s mind: Can a big 
(central) idea be communicated through a big (central) image? Central versus single is 
important. Other, supporting images (miniphors!’) are welcomed and useful as they 
properly serve the metaphor. Interestingly, as will be discussed in Chapter Four, when 


Big Image preaching is working well, the need for miniphors decreases. 


So, Big Idea meets Big Image. The two seem to flow and weave together, one 
with the other at major points and transitions, often to a place where the imagery is 
exhausted because of the finite nature of humanity, the world, and language. This, in turn, 
allows the image to be set free for the idea to be fully realized in the limitless possibilities 
of God. In Chapter Four this will be presented as “Fulfilling the Metaphor.” The point 
now is to present a solid biblical theology for the value of combining central message and 
central metaphor, central idea and central imagery, for the preaching of the Gospel. 
Communicating a big idea through a big image is not, in itself, an unknown strategy. It 
has been practiced organically by writers, musicians, marketers, politicians and even 
some preachers. Yet this thesis, possibly for the first time, endeavors to set forth a 
philosophical and methodological framework that is supported by Scripture, linguistic 
and behavioral sciences and secular educational theories and practices, for the 


communication of God’s truth through centralized metaphorical language. 


19. A term coined by the author for this thesis. 
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Metaphorical Language and the Bible 


The heading reads “and” rather than “in” to signal an approach to biblical 
imagery. The Bible is filled with metaphor, simile, etc., but to simply catalogue them 
without commentary relative to preaching would be redundant and miss the greater point: 
There is a reason why the Bible contains so much metaphorical language. As the 
following chosen examples unfold, it will be important to keep in mind that the inclusion 
of metaphorical language in the Bible is by God’s design for the purpose of revelation. 
However, it is necessary at this point to answer a possible challenge to this thesis. That 
would be from theologians who have accepted the ideas of Cognitive Metaphor Theory 
(Chapter Three) and used them to deconstruct Scripture contrary to an orthodox view of 
the Bible as God’s true unerring Word. In books such as Hebrew Metaphor in the Bible,”® 
Myth, History and Metaphor in the Hebrew Bible*' the approach is to present source 
criticisms and multiple interpretations of biblical metaphor that point away from the 
Bible as Truth. While these so-called higher critical methodologies are not new to 
hermeneutics, they should not be dismissed without mention. Empowered by the 
disavowal of absolute truth claims from prominent Cognitive Metaphor Theorists 
(Chapter Three), liberal theologians have (again) incorporated this philosophical 


underpinning that leaves people wondering, “Hath God truly said?” (Genesis 3:1) It is the 


20. Pierre Van Hecke, Ed., Hebrew Metaphor in the Bible (Leuven, Belgium: Leuven University 
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stated perspective of this thesis that yes, God, did say what He said and God said it in 


wonderful ways for all who have ears to hear it. 


The Pentateuch — Genesis and Exodus 


The first five books of the Bible set a pattern of imaginative language from the 
beginning. “In the beginning” (Genesis 1:1) God is introduced, and throughout the book 
we are told about God, much of the time through metaphorical language. Tremper 
Longman writes, “. . . it appears that the book of Genesis strains at the task of revealing 
God to us. After all, how can the indescribable be described?”” Longman points to the 
Imago Dei, humans being created in the image of God (Genesis 1:26-27) as a means of 
understanding both ourselves and God. Recognizing that Imago Dei is an “image” and 
not a metaphysical reality, observes the boundaries of orthodoxy while taking advantage 


of the power of metaphorical language to describe the indescribable. 


Anthropomorphisms belong to a broader category that is relevant to our study of 
how Genesis (and the Bible generally) depicts God: metaphor (a term under 
which I subsume simile). A metaphor is a comparison between two things that are 
essentially dissimilar, though the comparison is made to highlight an area that is 
similar. Studying the theology of Genesis includes being on the lookout for 
metaphors of God. What are the implications of God being described as king, 
warrior, shepherd, guest or sojourner? To draw out these implications, we must 
unpack the metaphors.”? 


22. Longman, How to Read Genesis, 28. 
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“Unpacking the metaphor” will be a key component discussed in Chapter Four. 
Many of the metaphors of Genesis are packed within the elements and attributes of 
nature. “In Genesis 1, we are confronted by, among other things, darkness and light, 
water, seeds, dust, breath, and heavenly bodies — all of which are imaginatively 
throughout Scripture to convey spiritual truth.” These truths run through the whole of 
Scripture, with the themes being most fully realized in the teaching and preaching of 
Jesus. Genesis records the creation of earth’s soil. Centuries later Jesus employs soil 
imagery teaching the parable of the Sower. In Exodus (“the way out’) God provides His 
people a way out of Pharaoh’s bondage through Moses. Yet the metaphorical aspects of 
Moses’ life, along with other so-called biblical heroes, are ultimately exhausted because 
they are humanly flawed and possess only characteristics of the real thing; that is, the 
power in Jesus’ assertion, “I am the Way .. .” in John 14:6. This example from Exodus 
over into John, illustrates the limited power of metaphor to picture reality only to a 
certain point but how God then rescues the imperfections of this world and words by 


locating all glory and perfect completion in one word from the Cross, “Tetelestai!” 


Leviticus 


Although Leviticus trips up many an ardent Bible reader, the third book of the 
Pentateuch includes five major images of Christ. Each one is fulfilled in Jesus and 
confirmed later in Scripture. The Sacrificial System of offerings made to God in seeking 


right relationship with God, plus free-will offerings of praise and thanksgiving affirmed 
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in Hebrews 10:10, “And by that will we have been sanctified through the offering of the 
body of Jesus Christ once for all.” The Tabernacle, introduced in Leviticus and described 
in Exodus as places of God’s Presence (Exodus 25:8); God’s Revelation of Himself 
(Exodus 25:22), Atonement for Sin (Exodus 29:38-43). Jesus fulfilled each of these 
purposes perfectly, as described in John 1:14, “And the Word became flesh and dwelt 
among us, and we have seen his glory, glory as of the only Son from the Father, full of 
grace and truth.” (John 1:14) Revelation of God: “Long ago, at many times and in many 
ways, God spoke to our fathers by the prophets, but in these last days he has spoken to us 
by his Son, whom he appointed the heir of all things, through whom also he created the 
world.” (Hebrews 1:1-2) Atonement: “God presented Christ as a sacrifice of atonement, 
through the shedding of his blood—to be received by faith. He did this to demonstrate his 
righteousness, because in his forbearance he had left the sins committed beforehand 
unpunished—he did it to demonstrate his righteousness at the present time, so as to be 


just and the one who justifies those who have faith in Jesus.” (Romans 3:25-26 NIV) 


The office of Priesthood surfaces in Leviticus along with instructions for the 
Levitical priests (Levites) on leadership and representing the people before God. While a 
priest could intercede for the people, “only the high priest ever entered the Most Holy 
Place, and only once a year. And he always offered blood for his own sins and for the 
sins the people had committed in ignorance.” (Hebrews 9:7 NLT) Hebrews 4:14 earlier 
identifies Jesus as the Great High Priest (Hebrews 4:14), who provided full access to God 
for all people. “And so, dear brothers and sisters, we can boldly enter heaven’s Most 


Holy Place because of the blood of Jesus.” (Hebrews 10:14 NLT) 
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In Leviticus 16 the concept of the Scapegoat, one who “takes the fall” for others, 
is prevalent. The Levites were to set aside two goats on the Day of Atonement, the first as 
an actual sacrifice to God for the sins of the people and the second sent into the 
wilderness. After laying hands on the scapegoat, they were to “confess over it all the 
iniquities of the people of Israel, and all their transgressions, all their sins and he shall put 
them on the head of the goat and send it away into the wilderness” (Leviticus 16:21). 
Verse 22 foreshadows Christ, “The goat shall bear all their iniquities on itself to a remote 
area, and he shall let the goat go free in the wilderness.” This simile prefigures Jesus 
about whom Isaiah later prophesied became “like a sheep led to the slaughter to “take the 


iniquity of us all.” (Isaiah 53:6) 


Holiness is a major theme in Leviticus. Not only the holiness of God, but how we 
are to live holy in relation to God and others, because God is Holy (Lev. 20:7). The 
Holiness Codes of Leviticus illustrate the commitment we are to make towards setting 
aside sin, even as 2 Corinthians 5:21 connects that to Christ, “God made Him (Jesus) who 
knew no sin to be sin on our behalf, so that we might become the righteousness of God in 
Him.” | Corinthians 1:30 adds, “But by His doing you who are in Christ Jesus, who 


became wisdom to us from God, and righteousness and holiness and redemption...” 


Numbers 


‘Tn the Wilderness” is the Hebrew title for the Book of Numbers.”° While the 


book contains census figures for the tribes of Israel, the Hebrews’ wilderness wandering 
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is a strong image of what can happen after disobeying God. The relevant importance of 
the fourth book of the Pentateuch is reflected in this modern comment: “It appears that 
most professing Christians today are between Egypt and Canaan. They had enough faith 
to be delivered from Egypt, but they do not have enough faith to enter into Canaan and 
become ‘more than conquerors.’””° Wiersbe’s comment points to Numbers as a 
cautionary metaphor in an historical setting. The disobedience of the ancients, 
necessitating the forty-year wandering, prefigures unbelieving disobedience and the 


associative spiritual consequences today. 


Deuteronomy 


The dominant metaphor of the Book of Deuteronomy comes in the thirty-fourth 
and final chapter. While other chapters contain narratives (1-4), exhortations (6-11), law 
(12-28), liturgical material (29-31), a poetic song (32), and blessings (33); the peak of 
Mount Nebo in Chapter 34 casts a long shadow backwards. “From that high vantage 
point on the Eastern Boundary of Canaan, Moses could see the Promised Land, but he 
could not enter it. Moses’ death outside the land of promise is a key metaphor for the 
inevitable limits of human life and the ultimate dependence of God’s people in the 
judging and saving power of God.””’ So, the first five books of Scripture not only contain 
metaphorical language, each one can be viewed in a faithful light as metaphors 


themselves that aid our understanding of God and human relationship with God. 


26. Wiersbe, Preaching and Teaching, 106. 
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The Historical Books 


“Metaphorical expressions in the historical books of the Old Testament are found 
primarily in conversations and occasional excursions into poetry.””® Yet the images in 
Joshua are so timeless and relevant, they are communicated and remembered often 
through children’s bible story time in Sunday School. Joshua’s life itself serves as an 
overarching metaphor of commitment to and strong leadership for God, summed up in his 
exhortation and statement of faith in 24:15; “If it is disagreeable in your sight to serve the 
Lord, choose for yourselves today whom you will serve: whether the gods which your 
fathers served which were beyond the River, of the gods of the Amorites in whose land 
you are living; but as for me and my house, we will serve the Lord.” In terms of Big 
Image preaching, “as for me... we will serve the Lord” is a great Big Idea, while the 


other choices could serve as homiletical big images to illustrate that idea. 


In Judges, after the vivid description of God’s victory over Sisera, the Song of 
Deborah celebrates God’s people in simile: “But may they who love You be like the sun 
when it rises in its strength.” (Judges 5:31) Samson’s relationship with his wife was 
surely impacted when he compared her to a cow; “If you had not plowed with my heifer, 
you would not have solved my riddle” (14:18) In Ruth, the believer’s dependent 
relationship with God is effectively portrayed through the lives and love of Ruth and 
Boaz, her kinsman redeemer. An essential element is Ruth’s womanhood, elevating the 
status of women while highlighting their need for and acceptance by God. The Books of 


1 and 2 Samuel are transitional, detailing the change from theocracy to monarchy. The 
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figures of Samuel, Saul and David as prophet, failed king and great king, respectively, 
offer not only historical understanding but metaphorical insights to the way God uses 


people in times of kingdom transitions. 


Yoke imagery, referenced in Deuteronomy 22;10, Exodus 6:6-7, 1 Kings 12:4ff, 
Isaiah 10:24-27, Jeremiah 2:20, Psalm 106:28, Matthew 11:30, 2 Corinthians 6:14, 1 
Peter 2:24, begins with Genesis 27:40 that reads this way: 

“By your sword you shall live, 

And your brother you shall serve; 


But it shall come about when you become restless, 


That you will break his yoke from your neck.” 


Jesus revisits this imagery in Matthew 11:30, promising that “My yoke is easy 
and my burden is light,” distinguishing between the heavy burden of manmade religion 
versus the relationship we can have with God through Christ who bore our sin (1 Peter 
2:24). The repetition and continuum of yoke imagery signals a divine pattern similar to 
Jesus saying “verily, verily.” God repeats Himself through memorable imagery for the 
benefit of people paying attention to the whole of scripture. There are at least two 
implications for preaching: God’s intentionality of repetition, a central tenet of Big Idea 
preaching; and God’s intentionality involving metaphorical language, a central tenet of 
Big Image preaching. The link between the two is God’s intentionality. So, if God 
intentionally communicates through repetition of Big Ideas and Big Images in His Word, 
and has created our minds and thought processes to receive and appropriate such 


information, should we not honor God by doing the same? 
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1 Chronicles 29:15 continues imagery introduced in Genesis 17:8, tracking into 
Exodus 6:4 and spanning into the New Testament (Hebrews 11:13 and 1 Peter 2:11) of 
God’s people being “strangers and aliens.” This is another repetitive metaphorical 
continuum similar to yoke imagery, reaching our current social and political climate, with 


immigration daily in the headlines. 


The Bible also employs the imagery of what might be termed “neutral” inanimate 
objects, often used contrary to how they are normally purposed, to illustrate God’s 
purposeful actions. Two such similes, the measuring and plumb lines used for 
construction, illustrate how the Lord involves Himself in holy destruction. Mundane 
activities of life also depict God’s divine activity. Washing dishes (2 Kings 21:13) 
represents God cleansing Jerusalem of His enemies. The homiletical invitation allows 
preachers to employ the most everyday objects and occurrences to communicate God’s 
eternal truth. Further, as in dish washing, daily tasks that have been traditionally assigned 
to women or men provide a means of tailoring a sermon to women or men. Moreover, 
these types of similes can be used by the preacher to battle sexism and genderism through 
skillfully fulfilling the metaphor. Fulfilling the metaphor is a key component of Big 
Image preaching that will be explored in Chapter Four. Sufficient for now is the 
recognition of significant value even in the seemingly smallest images embedded by God 


in the Bible. 
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Biblical Poetry 


Samuel Johnson, beloved British essayist and lexicographer defined poetry as 
“the art of uniting pleasure with truth, by calling imagination to the help of reason.” 
Both reasoning and imagining are God-given functions of the human mind. Rather than 


opposing forces, they fit together hand in glove. “The poetry of the Bible conveys truth in 


an imaginative way that nourishes the heart and stimulates the mind.”*° 


The Book of Job accomplishes this throughout. “The Book of Job, largely poetic 
in form, is one of the most image-laden books of the Bible. It also contains some 
memorable individual pictures and images that remain in the memory.”*! The 
overarching metaphorical setting is a courtroom, and the words presented during the 
judicial discourse paint pictures of suffering, patience, the idiocy of well-meaning 
“friends,” a faithless wife (Job 2:9), creation — even great behemoths (40:15-24), spiritual 


warfare (1:22), chastisement (38:4-7) and restoration (42:1-10). 


The preaching implication from Job infers the value of metaphorical language to 
communicate God’s truth in life’s most difficult times. The question, “Why do bad things 
happen to good people?” is on the minds of many. Harold Kushner wrote a New York 
Times Best Seller by this title.* Tragedies such as September 11, 2001, and the explosion 


of public killings in the past few years keep us pondering, “Where is God?” Easy answers 
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from the pulpit are not answers at all, signaling that we may not understand the questions. 
To avoid this conundrum, many preachers simply avoid this section of the Bible. David 


M. Vernon made the following comment: 


Another reason for the neglect of Job in preaching is the paucity of his answers to 
the problems he raises. Question marks overshadow exclamation points in his 
encounter with God. Nevertheless, the questions Job raises are basic to the 
meaning of life. They depend for final solution upon the revelation of Jesus Christ 
in the New Testament, for the insight which Job ultimately received is valid but 
partial.*° 

Preaching from the partial is counterintuitive, yet Job’s story serves as a strong 


platform from which to proclaim what is nonetheless completed in Christ, namely, “the 


just shall live by faith.” (Romans 1:17, Galatians 3:11, Hebrews 10:38). 


The Psalms 


A working appreciation of poetry helps the effective preacher. As the poetry of 
God’s songbook, the Psalms present certain homiletical challenges related to their genre. 
Genre is defined by Merriam-Webster as “categories of artistic composition, as in music 
or literature, characterized by similarities in form, style, or subject matter.” The category 
called poetry intimidates people, including preachers, through a lack of confidence in 
what to do with it. A famous scene from the film “Dead Poets Society” depicts Robin 
Williams as Professor Keaton instructing his students to rip out specific pages of their 


textbook that feebly attempted to evaluate poetry by the use of a graph. Yet Christian 
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Poet Luci Shaw offers a better method. “The most effective poetry is that which leaves 


you with an emotion or sense of its potential in your own thinking.”** 


Shaw’s comment points out that poetry is less about an evaluative understanding 
than it is a provocation of emotive sensing, leading to understanding, hopefully followed 
by action. Haddon Robinson once instructed the author’s class to “take out a pen and 
paper because this morning you are going to write a Psalm.” Pens and papers dutifully 
came forth in great reluctance for such a daunting task at that early hour. Then the 
professor said this: “I want you now to think about one of the best days or worst days of 
your life.” Quickly recalling the event of his father-in-law’s unexpected death and the 
heart-wrenching breaking duty of telling his very young daughter, the author’s pen 
seemed to move on its own with the words, “Oh God, help her! She’s just a little girl.” 
Tapping into deep human emotions from the pulpit must be a holy endeavor handled with 
great sensitivity for the sake of the Gospel alone. Yet as in Acts 20:27, there should be no 
fear of preaching “the whole counsel of God.” The stipulation of this thesis reminds us 
that these words, even in this genre, are given by God, and that God created hearts and 


minds of people to feel, understanding and act on them. 


The Psalms are categorized generally into three forms: hymn, lament and 
thanksgiving. A faithful sermon from the Psalms will recognize and take advantage of 
these distinctions. Understanding the nature of hymnody, lamentation and thanksgiving 
helps the preacher approach their dual audience of God and congregation. The connective 
tissue of these types is imagery. “The book of Psalms cements the importance of imagery. 


The book’s popularity with Bible readers through the centuries stems partly from the 
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ways its images connect to our emotions and experiences.”*° The Dictionary of Biblical 


Imagery offers the following insight: 


This is the process of the Greek word metaphor, from meta (over) and pherein (to 
carry): to carry over meaning from one object to another. Our emotions become 
involved in the carryover; we translate the emotions by the familiar image to the 
less known. Because those emotions are often universal the author expects this. 
We might say that poets do not invent metaphors but discover them. The psalmist 
writes in images because they enable him to capture a meaning that would be 
unavailable any other way.*© 


The following is a respectful, parenthesized expansion of the previous comment: 


This is the process of the Greek word metaphor, from meta (over) and pherein (to 
carry): to carry over meaning from one object to another. Our (God-created) 
emotions become involved in the carryover; we translate the emotions by the 
familiar image to the less known. Because those emotions are often universal the 
(God-inspired) author expected this. (Furthermore, because God designed human 
emotions, God not only expected, but even counted on this crossover through 
emotion.) We might say that poets do not invent metaphors but discover them 
(because God put them there). The Psalmist writes in images because they enable 
him to capture a meaning that would be unavailable any other way. (And this 
entire process is attributable to God.) 


God created our emotions so that we might feel. Ecclesiastes 3:4 says, “A time to 
weep, a time to laugh, a time to mourn and a time to dance.” Jesus wept. How beautiful it 
is when preachers invite us to weep, mourn, laugh and dance with God and His people. 
Recognizing the redemptive value of God-given emotions, while carefully preaching on 
that level, offers an important pathway to touch the hearts of people and draw them closer 


to Christ. Still, the emotional appeal of Psalms should not distract from the God-revealing 


properties woven into the fabric of their vast imagery. Eugene Peterson wrote, “The 
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Psalms, by profuse and insistent use of metaphor, make it as difficult as they possibly can 
for us to sally off into vague abstractions, contemptuous of the actual grass under our 
feet, and call this verbal woolgathering prayer.”*” Wiersbe adds, “How people can read 
the Psalms and not end up with their feet of faith solidly on the ground of divine 
revelation is a mystery to me. The psalmists use imagery from agriculture, warfare, 
nature, geography, the temple, meteorology, and a variety of vocations to help us grasp 
the reality of faith in the living God.”** Leland Ryken offers a supportive insight from an 


article on the Psalms. 


When I ask students to assemble a list of the subject matter found in the Book of 
Psalms, the resulting list is typically abstract and theological: God, providence, 
trust, guilt, forgiveness, suffering, joy. Once the list is assembled, I proceed to 
write a second list on the board: honey, thunder, broken arms, razor, snow, dog, 
horse, grass, butter. The second list represents the language actually used by the 
writers of the Psalms, confirming my point about primacy of the image in 
poetry.°? 


Psalms with Multiple Images 


While surveying biblical examples of metaphorical language, an aspect of some 
Psalms arises, those with multiple images. This may seem to threaten the concept of Big 
Image preaching. Psalms 38, 39, 49, 55, 59, 68, 69, etc. all employ more than one 
metaphor. The primary response to this challenge is to simply let the Word of God speak. 


Second, this thesis does not present Big Image preaching in exclusivity. However, there 
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are strategies for dealing with such passages, including New Testament examples where 
Jesus speaks in successive parables. Chapter Four will address these issues and offer 


strategies for maximizing the imagery. 


Proverbs 


To the author, Proverbs are short sayings of practical wisdom that begins with 
fearing the Lord (Proverbs 1:7). The literary power of Proverbs seems enhanced by their 
economy of words and word choices. The wrong word, or too many words and the 
Proverb loses something. David Wyrtzen paraphrases Proverbs 1:2 as “to internalize the 
art of skillful living which comes through disciplined training: to discern the words of 
insight.’*° The presentation of Wisdom in Proverbs happens in multiple images 
throughout. A godly woman (1:20), personal adornments (1:9), a pathway of life (2:8ff), 
a fountain (18:4), honey (16:24, 24:13-14, 15:14, happy people (15:15) and many other 
metaphors are employed to relate the attributes and importance of wisdom. One comment 
of note might be that the metaphors are accessible, even practical. The homiletical 
implication points to the effectiveness of matching the metaphor with the message. A 
metaphor should not only be relatable to the audience, but the nature of the metaphor 
should match the nature of the reality being pictured. In other words, practical wisdom 


calls for practical similitudes. 
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Ecclesiastes 


Wisdom about life fills the Book of Ecclesiastes. The lessons are given in images: 
Trying to enjoy life is like chasing after the wind (1:14, 17; 2:11, 17, 26, 4:4, 6, 16; 5:16; 
6:9); Life is as a shadow that’s fleeting (6:12, 8:13); and the descriptions of aging and 
death (12:1-7) are recognized as some of the most profound poetry in all of literature.*! 
House imagery describes the human body (also found in Job 4:19, 2 Corinthians 5:1-2; 2 
Peter 1:13). The preacher’s words are given as goads and nails in Ecclesiastes 12:11. 


Wiersbe made this comment: 


I’m tempted to suggest that the goads (that prod people into thinking) and 
nails (that provide something for people to hang onto as they live wisely) may 
illustrate two aspects of preaching: the goads for the imagination, to stimulate 
interest and excitement; and the nails for the reason — the left brain, if you please — 
to give the logic of the message and the “points” that people can grasp and put into 
practice.” 


Wiersbe goes on to say that, in his experience, effective preachers use both. While 
the author may not agree with her presuppositions, Sallie McFague’s comment on images 
is worth noting: “Images without concepts are blind and concepts without images are 


sterile.” 


The Song of Solomon / Song of Songs 


The Song of Solomon / Song of Songs might be the loneliest book of the Bible 
when it comes to preaching, which is ironic, given the subject matter. While challenges 


exist, Song taps into an aspect of metaphorical language which proves an important 
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homiletical point. Besides the Asian/Oriental nature of the imagery, the greater challenge 
involves the identities of the characters. Scholars continue to disagree about such things. 
Namely, is this a love song from a man to his wife, or from God to His beloved bride, the 
Church? The author’s answer is a yes. Regardless, what is generally agreed upon is that 
“married love is a beautiful and delightful thing because God made it that way.”“* From a 
preaching standpoint, however, the sensual and amorous aspects of married love may not 
seem to be common fare served from the pulpit. This is a mistake and refutes the 
command to preach the whole counsel of God. The correction rests in the inherent 
abilities of metaphorical language, especially double entendre. A secular example could 
be modern American Country Music, deftly skilled at “sayin’ thangs” without explicating 


them. 


From a sacred perspective, does it not stand to reason that God would sing a song 
of love through lyrics able to carry the meaning, yet free from the distractions of 
moralizing censors down through the ages? Song of Songs achieves its holy purpose in 
the same way through engaging metaphorical language. Sensory elements abound: Foods 
and their flavors, wine, fragrant spices, perfumes, many things of nature, including a 
private garden. These not only describe loving relationship between marrieds, but, in 


Song 7:11, extends an invitation into it. 


The preaching implications are important. Morally, the world needs a God- 
centered understanding of married life, and the physical enjoyments therein. Mature and 


sensitive sermons on such subjects can achieve much to counter the ungodly lies of the 
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world. From a homiletical perspective, God communicating sensitive matters through 
metaphor invite us to do the same. Song is a powerful example of ideas, especially 
intimate ones, being preached through images that speak to the body, mind and soul of 
God’s people. And God designed all of it that way. God created the human heart and 
body to enjoy married love; God sang the Song in verses recorded on multiple “tracks” of 
language to convey the most intimate of messages; and in doing so, God modeled an 
accessible methodology of communicating truth that empowers us for the same work in 


the same way. 
The Prophets 


The Prophets of the Bible, men chosen and empowered by God, delivered the 
Lord’s messages through fiery rhetoric and comforting imagery alike. Acclaimed British 
preacher John Henry Jowett proclaimed, ““What a power of brain and imagination 
belonged to these Old Testament prophets, and with what decision they married it to 
equally robust expression! They were poets as well as prophets. They had imagination as 
well as reason. They had vision as well as sight.”*> True enough, yet the words of the 
prophets were not their own. 2 Peter 1:20-21 says, “But know this first of all, that no 
prophecy of Scripture is a matter of one’s own interpretation, for no prophecy was ever 
made by an act of human will, but men moved by the Holy Spirit spoke from God.” And 
Amos 3:7 says, “Surely the Lord does nothing unless He reveals His secret counsel to His 
servants the prophets.” The witness of Scripture is that the words of the prophets were the 


Words of God; but sometimes God gets a bad rap. “Some of us assume that these books 


45. Wiersbe, Preaching and Teaching, 136. 
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seem to talk only about judgment, and there appears to be nothing positive about their 
message. However, the same prophets who talk about judgment call for repentance, 


righteousness, social justice, moral uprightness, and salvation.’*° 


So, God receives full credit for “what was spoken of by the prophets,” and should 
also receive credit for the way in which they spoke it. The Holy Spirit not only governed 
the message of the prophets, the Spirit governed their metaphors as well. Wiersbe 
reminds us that, “The prophets often used picture language and even dramatic action to 
get their message across. God’s people were ‘ever hearing, but never understanding’ and 
‘ever seeing, but never perceiving’ (Isaiah 6:9) and the prophets had to shock them out of 
their blind lethargy.”*’ Jesus says the same thing to the Disciples in Matthew 13:14-15, 
when they asked why He spoke in parables. The preaching implication is that not only 
can God inspires the preacher to speak, but also inspire the choices of word such as 
metaphorical language. This should encourage the preacher and provide another avenue 
for prayer over their sermons thusly; “God, help me to honor you in this message, not 
only through the truth of Your word, but also in the effective use of my words and 


wordings that will touch the hearts and engage the minds of Your people.” 


Images can pack a punch in their shock value. Prophetic utterances include direct 
pronouncements of God’s attitude towards wayward living and the associated 
consequences. Jeremiah 6:11 is not speaking metaphorically where it says, “But I am full 


of the wrath of the Lord; I am weary of holding it in. Pour it out on the children in the 


46. Stephane Beaulieu, “Preaching from the Old Testament Prophets” (Ministry Magazine 2013), 
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street and on the gathering of young men together; for both husband and wife shall be 
taken, the aged and the very old.” Yet Jeremiah also employs powerful metaphorical 
language of the “yoke” to describe human rebellion (2:20; 5:5); Jeremiah even wore a 
yoke around his neck and shoulders to draw attention to his message (Jer. 27) and when 
Hananiah broke the wooden yoke, Jeremiah prophesied that it would be replaced with an 
iron one (Jer. 28); and it was Jeremiah who also conveyed God’s promise to remove the 


yoke of Israel’s captivity (Jer. 30:8). 


The preaching inference supports employing both non-metaphorical and 
metaphorical language, as is appropriate. Chapter Four will offer insights on this issue. 
The yoke imagery, however, presents another important issue for preaching. The 
repetitive nature of the imagery signals a communicative methodology to be considered 
(Chapter Four). Even as God used the personalities and imaginations of His ancient 


preachers, that same Spirit and the same manner of speaking are just as powerful today. 


Metaphorical Language in the Prophetic Books 


Besides Jeremiah, the other prophets employ similes and comparisons such as 
“swallowing” in Lamentations (2:2, 5, 8); Ezekiel’s famous wheel (1:15-27) and cooking 
pot (11:35-15; 24); Hosea’s marriage covenant between God and God’s people (4:10-18; 
5:3-4; 6:10; 9:1); Joel’s “army” of locusts (1:6, 2:2, 11, 25); the agricultural images of the 
farmer Amos; Obadiah’s nest of stars describing Edom’s pride (vs. 4); the account of 
Jonah is described by Jesus as a picture of Jesus’ own death, burial and resurrection 


(Matthew 12:38-41); the melting mountains of Micah (1:3-4); the fire and burning of 
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God’s wrath in Nahum (1:6; 1:10); Habakkuk’s comparison of the army sweeping like 
wind (1:8-11); and Zephaniah’s storm of God’s judgment (1:2-3; 2:2) and God’s jealousy 
for His people is described by fire prominently in Scripture (1:18; 3:81 Deuteronomy 
4:24; 6:15; Psalm 79:5; Zechariah 8:2); Haggai’s lesson from ritual uncleanness describes 
the defilement of God’s people; the famous “apple of his eye” imagery is found in 
Zechariah 2:8; and Malachi contains opening floodgates (3:10), furnaces and ashes (4:1; 
4:3) as well as releasing calves (4:2). Valuing the intentional imagery God placed into the 
minds and mouths of the prophets can help today’s preacher do the very same. It seems a 


shame for us to “shoot the messenger” by avoiding the Prophets. 


A common misconception is that the Prophetic books of the Bible pit God against 
people as if God were some giant party-pooper in the sky. Preachers sometimes add to 
this error and communicate an incomplete message. Elizabeth Achtemeier recounts the 


following episode from working with preachers: 


I used to teach seminary satellite courses. I remember one preacher who could not 
preach his way out of a paper bag. I worked with him and struggled to find out 
why he couldn’t preach. It turned out that he hated his congregation. He said, 
‘They’re a bunch of egotistical jerks.’ His view was that he and God were on one 
side and the people were on the other.*® 


As ancient preachers, the Prophets provide modern instruction on how to deliver 
the burden of the Lord, because both message and manner, the Big Ideas and the Big 
Images, originated in the mind of God. After the Prophets spoke, God was silent for four 


centuries before speaking again. God’s last and best word is Jesus. 


48. Achtemeier, Elizabeth, “Preaching the Prophets with Honor, ” 
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Metaphorical Language in the New Testament 
Jesus 


John 7 recounts how officers were sent to apprehend Jesus and bring Him before 
the Pharisees. When asked why they did not bring Him, they replied, “Never has a man 
spoken the way this man speaks.” The officers did not mention the words Jesus spoke, 
but the way in which He spoke them. There was something unique about the way Jesus 
communicated. Even the unbelieving officer identified this strength. And so strong was 
Jesus’ ability to communicate that the officers would openly defy their superiors because 
of it. Matthew 7:28-29 says, “When Jesus had finished saying these things, the crowds 
were amazed at his teaching, because He taught as one who had authority, and not as 
their teachers of the law.” Wiersbe offers this insight, ““As you study the Gospel records, 
you learn that the scribes and Pharisees opposed Jesus not only because of what He said 
but also because of the way He said it. It has often been said that the scribes spoke from 
authorities, while Jesus spoke with authority; and the common people recognized the 
difference.”*? William Barclay adds, “Even if Jesus had no other claim to be remembered, 


he would be remembered as the world’s master of the technique of teaching.”>° 


So, what can preachers today learn from Jesus’ methodologies? We marvel at 
what a wonderful teacher/preacher Jesus was, but stop short of digging deeper for the 
cause of emulation. What was so special about Jesus’ way of using words? How did Jesus 


do what he did and what makes His methodologies so different from our own? James 


49. Wiersbe, Preaching and Teaching, 159 (emphasis original). 
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Stalker offers this insight, “The Bible can be converted into a prison in which God is 
confined, or a museum in which the spiritual life is preserved as an antiquarian curiosity. 
But those who came to hear Jesus felt that (He) was in direct contact with the spiritual 


world and brought to them news of what He had Himself seen and felt.” 


This chapter posits a complimentary view that Jesus not only brought back news 
from the spiritual world by His words, but that Jesus also “transported” people to that 
world through metaphorical language. Colossians 1:13 says that Jesus spiritually 
“transferred them into the Kingdom.” We understand that as an act of God through the 
Cross and Tomb. Yet in a very real sense, we will see that Jesus not only told them about 
the kingdom and painted pictures of it, but that He mentally and emotionally transported 
them there by the way He spoke of such things. Robinson’s Big Idea preaching asks two 
preliminary and fundamental questions: 1. “What is the passage talking about?” 2. “What 
is the passage saying about what it is talking about?” Big Image preaching asks another 
question: “How is the passage talking about both?! In other words, what communicative 
or linguistic methodology is being employed? In many instances the answer is through 


metaphorical language. 


As the model preacher and teacher of preaching, Jesus always knew what He was 
talking about (subject), what He was saying (complement) about what He was talking 
about. Jesus also knew and practiced the most effective methodologies of how to express 
both, especially through metaphorical language. With this in mind, understanding how 


Jesus thought is informative. Sweet and Viola offer this insight: 


51. Chapter Four will delve more deeply into these methodologies and mechanics. 
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In the Jewish language chain, Hebrew is the language of the Torah and thus “the 
language of holiness”; Aramaic is the language of the Talmud and thus “the 
language of explanation.” Torah and Talmudic study fostered an inquisitive mind- 
set. The basic unit of discussion for the Talmud would come to be known as the 
sugya, which focuses not on consensus around and submission to definitive 
doctrines and laws but on an ongoing conversation (which often sounds like an 
argument) that is built around questioning the Scriptures and finding new ways to 
look at stories and practices.> 


Taking into account the other God-designed processes presented in this chapter 
regarding Creation, Word and the human processes of thought and communication, we 


might even ask if emulating the preaching practices of Jesus is a part of the “greater 


works” promised in John 14:12. 


One reason Jesus knew how to say things is that He knew the hearts and minds of 
people. Matthew 12:25, Mark 2:8, Luke 6:8, John 2:25 all record Jesus’ ability to know 
people’s thoughts, how to respond to them and how they would respond to Him. While 
Christ was divinely intuitive and Spirit-empowered, Jesus’ facility with words hearkens 
back to His participation in the creation of the human mind (John 1:3). Simply stated, 
Jesus knew their hearts and minds because He made them. Thus, Jesus is keenly aware of 
what happens in the human heart/mind/spirit to receive, process and respond to ideas 
conveyed through words. Jesus knew how to craft and ‘send’ words because He crafted 


man’s abilities to receive them. 


One of the obvious characteristics of our Lord’s ministry is His effective us of 
imagination. He used similes, metaphors, epigrams, parables, and paradoxes as 
He transformed everyday objects and experiences into messages from heaven. 

Jesus did supremely what Hushai and Nathan and we preachers today do rather 


52. Leonard Sweet and Frank Viola, Jesus, A Theography, 190 (Emphasis not original). 
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haltingly. He turned His listeners’ ears into eyes so they could see the truth and 
respond to it.> 


Jesus’ ability to accomplish this is equally attributive to His power and genius at 


Creation. 


While Wiersbe’s metaphor of turning ears into eyes is strong, it may be 
incomplete. Romans 10:17 does not say, “Faith comes by seeing” but rather, “Faith 
comes from hearing, and hearing by the word of Christ.” And the words of Christ do 
more than paint pictures, they get inside people. Hebrews 4:12-13 says, “For the word of 
God is living and active and sharper than any two-edged sword, and piercing as far as the 
division of soul and spirit, of both joints and marrow, and able to judge the thoughts and 
intentions of the heart.” The words of God, spoken by the Son of God, pierce the 
conscience and require decision, “For whatever is hidden is meant to be disclosed, and 
whatever is concealed is meant to be brought out into the open. If anyone has ears to 


hear, let him hear.” (Mark 4:22-23) 


The instructions of Jesus in Matthew 5:18-40 to “turn the other cheek” and “go 
the next mile” are so counter-intuitive (Matthew 5:38-40) they confuse and unbalance us. 
Equally unnerving is Jesus’ boldness regarding the Law in the same chapter, where Jesus 
repeats the phrase, “You have heard it said, but I tell you...” The inherent claims in such 
a statement force hearers then and readers today to ponder the identity and implications 


of Jesus and His words. “Jesus took the holiness code of His day and turned it, like a 


53. Wiersbe, Preaching and Teaching, 160. 
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sock, inside out until it was back in its intended form.”>* Yet Jesus also balanced those 
wordings with metaphorical language that allowed people to stand, at least temporarily, 
on familiar ground. Jesus went to that place in their minds with the goal of leading them 
to the higher ground of His kingdom, where the only way they could “see” was by faith 
(John 20:29). Chapter Three explores Cognitive Metaphor Theory (CMT) and the 
dynamics of Source and Target in detail, yet the terms are intuitive. Jesus dips into the 
Source of what we think about God in order to hit the Target of a deeper relationship with 


God. 
Matthew 13 and Mark 4:11-12 


Matthew 13 is an important chapter of the Bible for understanding the 
methodology and rationale for Jesus’ speaking in parabolic, metaphorical language. 
Taken as a whole, Chapter 13 reads like a master class for preachers regarding the 
Kingdom and how it is to be preached. Jesus begins (v. 3-9) with the Parable of the 
Sower, with the closing admonition: “He who has ears, let him hear.” In verse 10 the 
disciples ask Jesus why He speaks in parables; with the inference being, “why not simply 
tell them?” His wise response begins by dividing people into two groups; “those to whom 
it has been granted to know the mysteries of God” and “those to whom it has not” and 


what will become of both. In verses 13-15, Jesus explains His methodology and purpose: 


Therefore I speak to them in parable; because while seeing they do not see, and 
while hearing they do not hear, nor do they understand. In their case the prophesy 
of Isaiah is being fulfilled, which says, “You will keep on hearing, but will not 
understand; You will keep on seeing, but will not perceive;’ For the heart of this 
people has become dull, with their ears they scarcely hear, and they have closed 


54. Sweet and Viola, Jesus, A Theography, 185. 
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their eyes, otherwise they would see with their eyes and hear with their ears, and 
understand with their heart and return, and I would heal them. 


After blessing the disciples (16-17), Jesus explains the Sower and Soils (18-23); 
speaks another parable about the nature of Wheat and Tares and that it is God’s 
responsibility alone to judge and separate the two (24-30). He then tells of the Mustard 
Seed growing from smallness to the tallness (31-32) then the value of fully leavened flour 
(33). At this point, verses 34-35 pause to explain that Jesus’ speaking in parables was 
ordained through the prophecy of Isaiah (6:9) and the Psalmist (78:2) that Jesus would 
“Open My mouth in parables; I will utter things hidden since the foundation of the 
world.” In verse 36, Jesus retires from the crowd, followed by the disciples wanting an 
explanation of the parable of the field (Wheat and Tares together). He gives it, then rolls 
off three more Kingdom similes: hidden treasure (44), pearl of great value (45-46), a 
judgment parable of good fish and bad fish (47-50); finally asking the disciples if they 


understood “all these things” (51). 


The next verse presents an expansive metaphor encompassing teaching/preaching 
disciples from then onward. “Therefore, every scribe (teacher of the law) who has 
become a disciple of the kingdom is like a head of household, who brings out of his 
treasure things new and old.” (52) Ellicott’s Commentary supports a major point of this 


thesis: 


Things new and old — Our Lord’s teaching was, of course, the highest example of 
this union. There were the old eternal laws of righteousness, the proclamation of 
the true meaning of all that every true teacher had included in the idea of duty and 
religion, but there were also new truths, such as His mission as the Head of the 
divine kingdom and future Judge of all men, and the work of the Spirit as 
regenerating and sanctifying... But the words applied also to the manner no less 
than to the substance of the teaching. Now the old familiar words of the Lawgiver 


51 


and Psalmist, now the gracious words of such as man had never heard till then, 
now illustrations freely drawn, in proverbs or parable, from the world of nature or 
of men — these were part of the treasure of the scribe.” » 


The manner, the word choices of Jesus employing metaphorical language 
grounded in the familiar that both freshens our understanding of the known while 
presenting exciting new realities being “fulfilled in their hearing.” (Luke 4:21) Barnes’ 
Notes on the Bible for Matthew 13:52 adds: “Every preacher should be properly 
instructed. Christ for three years gave instructions to the apostles; and they who preach 
should be able to communicate it to others.”>° Jamieson-Fausset-Brown Bible 
Commentary says, “things new and old — old truths in ever new forms, aspects, 


applications, and with ever new illustrations.” >” 


Matthew 13 shows how Jesus employed the power of metaphor to help people 
understand God’s past actions as well as anticipate God’s future acts. But Mark 4:11-12 
seems to indicate that parable not only reveals but also conceals God’s truth from those 
who will not hear it. While scholars disagree on this hard view of Mark or the softer view 


of Matthew, this author appreciates the work of R.T. France who addresses it this way: 


Jesus sees Himself in a similar prophetic role (to Isaiah), meeting a similar 
unresponsiveness in those of His hearers who are not disciples, and it is this 
situation which makes parables an appropriate method of teaching (. . .) The 
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spiritual dullness was the situation within which Jesus taught rather than itself the 
product of His teaching.>* 


Hearts had been dulled by a scarcity of effective preaching and ears deafened by 
the silencing of a meaningful Word. (Mathew 13:15) So Jesus arrives, not only the master 
of metaphor, but as the Messiah of God. Jesus speaks to those with a heart dispositioned 
toward God and, in the process, modeled effective communication methodologies for 


future teachers and preachers to do the same rather than speaking like the scribes of old. 


Leonard Sweet and Frank Viola posit this idea: 


The issue of Jesus’ teaching ‘as one having authority, and not as the scribes’ is not 
so much Jesus’ authority to teach as the freshness of His message. In an age 
where the ‘old’ was sanctified and the ‘new’ was suspect, Jesus’ teaching 
reframed Judaism in a new metaphorical landscape. Metaphor is not just 
something we use for communicating. Metaphor is how we think and reason, how 
we continually make sense of our continually changing world. Our actions are 
congruent with our metaphors. In reframing Judaism in new metaphors, Jesus 
generated new ways of living, thinking and feeling.”*? 


Sweet and Viola’s statement points out the triple emphases of this chapter: First, 
at Creation, in God’s image, human minds were made with the ability to perceive truth 
through metaphor. Second, Jesus not only took advantage of this God-given human 
ability in His teaching and preaching — He counted on it to fulfill the purpose for which 
the ability had been given to men, women, boys and girls, namely, to know the Father 


through the Son. And third, that every preacher/teacher who becomes a disciple of the 


kingdom of heaven can employ the same Gospel message through the same 


58.R. T. France, The Gospel of Matthew (Grand Rapids, Wm. B. Eerdmans, 2007), 222-223. 
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methodologies of Jesus. He created it, He counted on it, and Jesus said that we can do it 


too. 
The Epistles 


There seems to be a difference of scholarly opinion on the presence of 
metaphorical language in the letters of the Bible. Charles Haddon Spurgeon is credited 


with the following statement: 


It is noticeable that after the Holy Ghost had been given, fewer parables were 
used, and the saints were more plainly taught of God. When Paul spoke or wrote 
to the churches in his epistles he employed few parables, because he addressed 
those who were advanced in grace and willing to learn. As Christian minds made 
progress the style of their teachers became less figurative, and more plainly 
doctrinal.” 


Warren Wiersbe respectfully disagrees: 


I’m unworthy to carry Spurgeon’s shoes, but I must humbly disagree with him. 
It’s my conviction that just the opposite is true: God often used metaphorical 
language specifically for mature Christians knowing that they knew how to 
interpret it and apply it. The New Testament epistles are exploding with exciting 
images that help us better understand our relationship to Christ and His church.°! 


This thesis sides with Wiersbe for the following reasons: Taking Spurgeon’s 
comment strictly at face value, other than Peter’s sermon at Pentecost, there are no other 
recorded sermons by the original eleven. This fact presents a difficulty for any position 


on whether or not the Apostles employed metaphorical language in their preaching. This 


facilitates freedom for preachers of every age and it points back to Jesus’ methodologies 


60. Charles H. Spurgeon, Lectures to My Students (London, Marshall, Morgan and Scott 1954), 
354. 
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as the clearest model. Second, Spurgeon specifically mentions parable. He may very well 
be correct in this assessment. It could be argued, however, that Jesus’ parables were 
known well enough, and that it would be redundant to record the Apostles preaching with 
them. Next, as to Paul’s instruction in parables, both Spurgeon and Wiersbe are correct — 
but Wiersbe differentiates between parable and metaphorical language. This is helpful as 
we consider Big Image preaching, because it is metaphorical language that is encouraged 
herein, not strictly parable. Also, “advanced in grace and willing to learn” seems an odd 
description of people like King Agrippa, the cantankerous Corinthians, and the Greek 
converts. Wiersbe’s reply to Spurgeon that the Epistles contain important metaphors for 


weighty concepts is supported by Scripture: 


When he wanted to refute the stupid ideas some Greeks held about the 
resurrection of the human body, Paul wrote about seeds and stars (1 Corinthians 
15:35-49). Peter reached into political life when he called God’s people “aliens 
and strangers” (1 Peter 1:17; 2:11), and he reached back into Jewish religious life 
when he called the saints “‘a holy priesthood,” “a royal priesthood,” and “living 
stones” in God’s temple (1 Peter 2:5,9). This imagery isn’t a picture book for 
babes, although they can learn from it; it’s a picture gallery, a Louvre, if you 
please, for the more mature. 


A brief survey of the Biblical epistles includes strong images communicating the 
nature of the church. Military language is found in Ephesians, Colossians, 1 Corinthians, 
2 Corinthians, Philippians, | Thessalonians, 2 Thessalonians, 1 and 2 Timothy. The 
language of Athletics runs through passages in 1 Corinthians, Acts, Galatians, 
Philippians, Hebrews, Agricultural imagery can be found in 1 Corinthians, Romans, 


Philippians, Colossians, James, 2 Corinthians, Galatians 2 Timothy, Romans, and 
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Hebrews. Body imagery communicated God’s desire for church unity in 1 Corinthians 
3:1-4, 12:13, 13:11, and 14:20. The local church as Bread is illustrated in 1 Corinthians 
5:6-8 and 10:16-17. One of the most majestic images of the church is that of a Bride in 2 
Corinthians 11:1-3; Ephesians 5:22-3; Revelation 17-18, 19:1-9, and 21:9. Jesus says He 
will build His church in Matthew 16:18 and Building imagery is found in Acts 20, 1 
Corinthians 14, 17, 8:1 and 10:23; Romans 14, 1 Thessalonians 5, 1 Corinthians 14, 
Ephesians 4, Romans 15, and | Corinthians 2:1-5. The church is described as a family in 
Galatians 6, Ephesians 2, and 1 Timothy 3, | Peter 4:17, 1 John 2, 18 and 5. The 
Priesthood describes the church in 1 Peter 2:5 and 9, Revelation 1:6 and 5:10, Hebrews 7, 
Romans 12, 15 and Philippians 2:17. The Flock is another image of Christ’s church, 
congruent with imagery of Jesus as our Shepherd in Ephesians 4:11, 1 Peter 2:25 and 5:2- 
3; Hebrews 13:20; 1 Corinthians 9:7; Revelation 2:27, 12:5, 19:15, Revelation 7;17. We 
are called The People of God in 2 Corinthians 6:16; Titus 2:14; 1 Peter 2:9-10; 
Revelation 18:4; 21:3. The Circumcision is a very intimate image of the church in 


Galatians 6:12-16; Philippians 3:2-3 and Colossians 2:11. 


A final gentle comment regarding Spurgeon’s assertion is that, based on 
Cognitive Metaphor theorists, metaphorical language was not appreciated or understood 
in Spurgeon’s time as it is today.~ The next chapter will delve into Cognitive Metaphor 
Theory, the scientific understanding of metaphorical language and the power it holds for 
communication, comprehension and action. And like all good science, the findings of 


man will support the Word of God. The implications for preaching are profound. The 


63. George Lakoff and Mark Johnson, Metaphors We Live By (Chicago: The University of 
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intentionality and accessibility of God’s communicative design informs and invites the 
preaching of God’s truth in ways that take advantage of these God-given resources, 
processes and methodologies. Big Image seeks to do this by preaching ““God’s Word 


God’s Way.” 
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Chapter Three: 
Cognitive Metaphor Theory and Biblical Preaching 


I would shout out my story with a heavenly glory, if I could only find the 
words. 


Dave Mason, “The Words”! 


“Words mean things” is a phrase often invoked by the most listened-to talk radio 
personality in America today. Without regard to Mr. Limbaugh’s politics, his statement 
rings true. Words indeed mean things and the most effective words and well-crafted sets 
of them carry more than information, they communicate meaning, which impacts who we 
are and who we are becoming. “No longer are words just what we hear or read — they 


have become what we create and how we interact with the world around us.’” 


Interaction requires cognition, the active mental process of acquiring knowledge 
and understanding which happens through thought, experience and the senses. This 
working of the mind includes receiving and processing words and groupings of words. If 
words mean things, the mind is where meaning is sorted out and decisions are made on 
how to respond. All things being equal, the words and word groupings with the most 
impact should result in a response of greater impact. Some of the most potent word 
groupings are analogous metaphors. Since the days of Aristotle, thinkers have recognized 


the significance of metaphor’s influence on communication. Yet a great deal of research 


1. Dave Mason, Mariposa de Oro, Columbia Records JC 35285, 1978, Vinyl LP. 
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and discovery in the past several decades have increased the appreciation for 
metaphorical language and its relevance to cognition. Communication has long enjoyed 
the benefits of metaphor and now we know why. Through the science of Cognitive 
Metaphor Theory (CMT), it has been discovered that not only do we listen 
metaphorically, we also think metaphorically and act according to our analogically- 
influenced understanding of reality. In other words, communication, understanding and 


action are all influenced by metaphor because our minds function metaphorically. 


A central assertion of this thesis is that God designed and created that function 
with intentionality for the purpose of revelation. Cognitive Metaphor Theorists make no 
such claim. To the contrary, their assertion that a variety of cultures can co-exist on 
conflicting metaphorical constructions rejects, “the possibility of any objective or 
absolute truth, and a host of related assumptions.” Scientific disavowals of issues related 
to religion are neither unusual nor necessarily unwelcomed. It is interesting to note the 
conundrum for people who make a claim against absolute truth because that is, in itself, 
an absolute truth claim. Yet regardless of whether scientists recognize and/or attempt to 
locate absolute truth, the veracity of their findings are not, on that basis alone, invalid. 
The author accepts the findings presented herein for two reasons: they agree with 
scientific methodology and, more importantly, they agree with Scripture. Haddon 
Robinson, George Lakoff and Mark Johnson all agree with the idea that people listen 


with pictures in their heads.* Therefore, there is wide latitude for the exploration of 
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Cognitive Metaphor Theory through the lenses of both biblical theology and secular 


science. 


The scientists will include the aforementioned Lakoff and Johnson’s seminal 
work in Cognitive Metaphor Theory (CMT); Landau, Robinson and Meier explaining 
metaphor’s influence on social life; Rick Wormelli’s teaching teachers (of any subject) 
the effectiveness of metaphor; John Pollack sharing first-hand accounts of metaphoric 
power in commerce and politics; and Mardy Grothe bringing to the table a 
comprehensive compilation of history’s greatest analogies, metaphors and similes.> The 
large and growing body of research in these subjects goes beyond the scope of this 
treatment. Therefore, the goal of the chapter will be to explore pertinent aspects of 
metaphoric analogy in human thought, understanding and decision-making. While 
Chapter Four will synthesize the theology of Chapter Two and the science of Chapter 
Three, relevant preliminary comments relating the science to preaching will be included 


herein. 
The flow of this chapter will trace: 


e Metaphor Before Cognitive Metaphor Theory 
e The Advent of Cognitive Metaphor Theory 

e Types of Conceptual Metaphors 

e The Mechanics of Metaphor 

e Analogical Thinking in Daily Life 


e Innovative Aspects of Analogical Thinking 


5. Mardy Grothe, J Never Metaphor I Didn’t Like (New York Harper Collins, 2009) 
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e Analogous Metaphors in the World 


e Analogous Thinking and Truth 


Metaphor before Cognitive Metaphor Theory (CMT) 

Prior to the recent explorations into the world and world-making possibilities of 
analogous language, the role and influence of metaphor were not fully appreciated. 
Recounting their initial association, George Lakoff says, “Mark (Johnson) had found that 
most traditional philosophical views permit metaphor little, if any, role in understanding 
our world and ourselves.’ Metaphor, he continues, “has traditionally been viewed as a 
matter of peripheral interest.”’ Analogous language belonged mainly to writers and 
speakers, the practitioners of communication. Not much thought was given to the 


potential of metaphor to order and understand the world. 


From this backdrop emerged significant findings that metaphor not only enables 


communication, but influences human thought and action. 


In most of the little things we do every day we simply think and act more or less 
automatically along certain lines. Just what those lines are is by no means 
obvious. One way to find out is by looking at language. Since communication is 
based on the same conceptual system that we use in thinking and acting, language 
is an important source of evidence for what that system is like.® 


The authors of “The Power of Metaphor” express the same objection to the 


historical view of metaphor as communicative flourish. In support of Lakoff and Johnson, 


6. Lakoff and Johnson, Metaphors We Live By, ix. 
7. Lakoff and Johnson, Metaphors We Live By, ix. 
8. Lakoff and Johnson, Metaphors We Live By, 3. 
9. Mark Landau, Michael D. Robinson, and Brian P. Meier, The Power of Metaphor: Examining 


Its Influence on Social Life (Washington, American Psychological Association, 2014). 
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they posit, “. . . the big question is whether or not metaphoric language possesses deeper 
significance for the representational processes that underlie thought.”!° If the answer is 
yes, the assertion becomes that “people speak metaphorically because they think 
metaphorically.”!' The implications are deep and wide, affecting many areas of life such 
as education, commerce, politics, the arts, and, for the purposes of this work, religion. 
Influence on religious decision-making is represented in the CMT research, but not to the 
depths this treatment hopes to reach. A central goal of this thesis is to explore the 
influence and effect of analogical thinking and the usage of Conceptual Metaphors on the 
preaching of a Biblical text. Before proceeding, however, understanding the types and 


workings of metaphor are in order. So, what is metaphor and how does it work? 


Metaphor 


“Metaphor is commonly known as a figure of speech through which we describe 
one thing in terms of another.”!” The findings of Lakoff, Johnson and other contemporary 
researchers make a much bolder claim, that, “The essence of metaphor is understanding 
and experiencing one kind of thing in terms of another.” '? So three interlinked concepts 
are in view: Communication, Understanding and Experience (Action). This seems 
important to set forth now, since the hoped-for outcome of preaching (communication) is 


the accurate understanding of, faithful actions towards and positive experiences in 


10. Landau, et al., The Power of Metaphor, 5. 
11. Landau, et al., The Power of Metaphor, 5. 
12. Landau, et al., The Power of Metaphor, 4 (Italics added). 


13. Landau, et al., The Power of Metaphor, 4 (Italics added). 
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people’s relationships with God and one another. (Matthew 22:35-40) The preaching 
potential of Godly creativity and sacred imagination through analogous language is 
worthy of exploration, heightening the responsibility of this thesis to do it well. And 
while the Word of God is not dependent upon science for its veracity, if linguistic 
researchers present quantifiable evidence that supports biblical truth, why not take full 


advantage of both the sacred and secular for the preaching of the Gospel? 


Cognitive Metaphor Theory and Conceptual Metaphors 


Appreciation for metaphor has increased through Cognitive Metaphor Theory. 
While metaphor has traditionally been thought of as a figure of speech, CMT advocates 


introduced new terminology: the Conceptual Metaphor. 


A conceptual metaphor consists of two dissimilar concepts, one of which is 
understood in terms of the other. The two concepts involved in metaphor have 
special names. The concept that one tries to understand is the target, whereas the 
concept used for this purpose is the source. Targets are generally abstract, 
complex, and difficult to comprehend, whereas sources represent relatively more 
concrete, perceptual, and embodied experiences (e.g., tasting something, seeing 
something, feeling something’s texture) — experiences that are easier to 
comprehend and typically available from the earliest moments of life.'4 


An example from Power of Metaphor: LOVE is the Target Domain and the 
associated Source Domain is JOURNEY. In this example, LOVE is the concept people 
are seeking to understand and JOURNEY is the conceptual metaphor, the elements of 


which are more generally understood and accepted. Correctly communicating the 


14. Landau, et al., The Power of Metaphor, 5. 
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dynamics and descriptions of a JOURNEY assist one’s understanding of the dynamics of 


LOVE. !> 


Jack Pollack recounts how a Journey metaphor saved his career. During an 
awkward moment in a job interview to become a writer of speeches for the President of 
the United States, Pollack was queried about a strange reference on his resume to 
building a cork boat. Pollack replied: “Sir, building a cork boat is a lot like writing a good 
speech. In both cases, you take a jumble of small things — corks or words — that do not 
mean much on their own. But if you assemble them carefully, and put them into just the 
right order, they’ll carry you on the most amazing journey.”!° Pollack recalls, “He got the 
analogy and I got the job.”'” More from Pollack later, but the anecdote illustrates the 
value and power of analogous thinking. Without being forceful, Pollock forced his 
interviewer to think metaphorically about why he should hire Pollock. The editor 
“automatically” thought about the truth of what Pollack conveyed. The wit and wisdom 
of the metaphor changed the interviewer’s mind and altered Pollack’s status from 
candidate to colleague. This is just one example of how, more than we may realize, 


metaphors move us. 


15. Landau, et al., The Power of Metaphor, 6-7. 


16. Jack Pollack, Shortcut; How Analogies Reveal Connections, Spark Innovation, and Sell Our 
Greatest Ideas (New York, Avery Publishing, 2015), xiv. 


17. Pollack, Shortcut, xiv. 
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Types of Conceptual Metaphors 


According to Cognitive Metaphor Theory there are several types to consider: 
Orientational, Ontological and Structural. Some overlap exists, but each enjoys a 


significant function and importance. 


Orientational Metaphor 


The simplest to understand is the Orientational Metaphor, which brings order to 


concepts by giving them a spatial orientation. 


Orientational metaphor organizes concepts by giving them a spatial orientation. 
These metaphoric representations are not random; they are based on the structure 
of our bodies, and how we physically interact in a specific culture or environment. 
Metaphors like “I’m falling asleep,” “he dropped dead,” and “You are under my 
control” provide a spatial relationship between the human subject and something 
found in the world.'® 


Biblical examples abound; one would be Psalm 3:3 which says, “But You O 
LORD, are a shield around me, my Glory, and the One who lifts my head.” Both the 
shield and head-lifting imagery are related spatially to the human body. Orientational 
metaphors organize in a third way. “Structural metaphors describe one concept in terms 
of another concept (e.g., love is a journey); whereas orientational metaphors are used to 
organize a system of concepts with respect to one another.”!? “Good is up” is a classic 


example. Others include, under the weather, feeling down, take the moral high road; they 


18. Jennifer Bell, Article: “Metaphors We Live By: Understanding Language in the Age of 
Information” (University of Miami, Ohio), accessed May 1, 2020, 
http://www.units.miamioh.edu/englishtech/eng4950 I /ballje/critfiv.htm. 





19. Landau et al., The Power of Metaphor, 66. 
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all utilize the vertical dimension of space to describe sickness, emotional sadness, and the 
choices of a morally superior position. Orientational metaphors are neither arbitrary nor 
incoherent. “They depend on the workings of the body and its relation to the physical 


environment and affective experience.””° 


Ontological Metaphor 
Ontological metaphors possess the exciting ability to create worlds. The following 


explanation identifies their key functions: 


Within metaphor, a distinction can be drawn between mere and ontological 
metaphor; whereas the former simply associates a physical concept with a 
metaphysical one, the latter recognizes that all concepts resonate with possible 
transpositions and, as such, brings to the fore the world-making power of 
speaking. Furthermore, ontological metaphor structures experience as an openness 
to movement between concepts.”! 

“Ontological metaphors are so natural and persuasive in our thought," say Lakoff 
and Johnson, "that they are usually taken as self-evident, direct descriptions of mental 
phenomena. . . ontological metaphors are among the most basic devices we have for 
comprehending our experience."”” When intangible concepts are viewed through 
ontological metaphors, we can “refer to them, categorize them, group them and quantify 


them — and, by this means, reason about them.”?? Personification is a familiar type of 


Ontological metaphor, Zoltan Kovecses explains: 


20. Landau et al., The Power of Metaphor, 67. 


21. Clive Cazeaux, Kant, Cognitive Metaphor and Continental Philosophy, (Abingdon, 
Oxfordshire, UK, Routledge), accessed January 7, 2019, https://www.thoughtco.com/structural-metaphor- 
1692146 2007. 





22. Lakoff and Johnson, Metaphors We Live By, 25. 


23. Lakoff and Johnson, Metaphors We Live By, 25. 
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In general, ontological metaphors enable us to see more sharply delineated 

structure where there is very little or none . . .. We can perceive 

of personification as a form of ontological metaphor. In personification, human 

qualities are given to nonhuman entities. Personification is very common in 

literature, but it also abounds in everyday discourse. Personification makes use of 

one of the best source domains we have--ourselves. In personifying nonhumans as 

humans, we can begin to understand them a little better.7+ 

An example from Scripture is Isaiah 55:12 that reads, “For you will go out with 
joy and be led forth in peace, the mountains and the hills will break forth into shouts of 
joy before you. And all the trees of the fields will clap their hands.” Mountains do not 
have voices and trees do not have hands, but we nonetheless understand the metaphor and 
are drawn into greater relationship with God through a faithful response to these 
ontological metaphors. While Ontology deals with the nature of being, Ontological 
metaphors describe concepts and categories in a subject area or domain by showing 
relational properties of each and the extent to which one may be understood in terms of 


the other. Given that the nature of being is the ground of our existence, ontological 


metaphors work well in matters of religion and faith. 


Structural Metaphor 
The Structural Metaphor is defined as a metaphorical system in which one 
complex concept (typically abstract) is presented in terms of some other (usually more 
concrete) concept.”° A structural metaphor "need not be explicitly articulated or defined," 


according to John Goss, "but it operates as a guide to meaning and action in the 


24. Zoltan Kovecses, “Metaphor: A Practical Introduction,” (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2002). 


25. Richard Nordquist, “Structural Metaphor — Definition and Examples,” thoughtco, accessed 
January 10, 2019, https://www.thoughtco.com/structural-metaphor-1692146. 
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discursive context within which it operates.”° Compared to Orientational and Ontological, 
Structural Metaphors are seen as the most complex. Lakoff and Johnson assert structural 
metaphors as examples of one concept being metaphorically structured in terms of 
another concept.”’ The example given in Metaphors We Live By is ARGUMENT IS 
WAR where the process of argumentative persuasion is described in terms of physical 


battle. Jennifer Bell explains this well: 


In this example, we reframe the verbal discourse of an argument in terms of the 
physical conflict of war. Most often (in conversation) people greet one another, 
introduce a topic and take turns talking and listening. This creates a dialogue 
which is finished when those involved in the discussion part company. But if we 
impose the characteristics of war (physical conflict and violence) onto the 
elements of conversation, we get a special type of discussion, known as argument 
where people begin by disagreeing about a subject. Next they defend their point 
of view through verbal statements until they reach some sort of conclusion such 
as a truce, a stalemate or even giving up in frustration. In our culture, arguments 
are used to attain victory, usually through successful defense and domination of 
our point of view. The metaphor, “Argument is War,” functions not only in 
realms of figurative language, but also in our behavior toward the concept of an 
argument.”® 


In this example, one might say or write of argument that we: attack a position, 
follow an indefensible strategy, gain ground, etc. These are all common terms describing 


warfare that are equally efficient when discussing how people argue. 


Besides ARGUMENT IS WAR, a more common example employed by Lakoff 


and Johnson is TIME IS MONEY. The vocabulary of that analogy might consist of: You 


26. John Goss, Marketing the New Marketing, Ground Truth, accessed January 10, 2019, 
https://trid.trb.org/view.aspx ?id=5253888) 





27. Lakoff and Johnson, Metaphors We Live By, 4. 


28. Jennifer Bell, Article: “Metaphors We Live By: Understanding Language in the Age of 
Information” (University of Miami, Ohio), accessed May 1, 2020. 
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are wasting time, this gadget will save you hours, he’s living on borrowed time. 
Attributes ascribed to money are systematically applied to the discussion of time. In 
reality there is no time bank, and if there were, no non-human gadget could open an 
account in it. And if one is able to borrow time like money, to whom does one speak to 
make such a transaction? The literal meanings make no sense, yet these metaphors roll 
off our tongues with ease because the congruent elements of TIME/MONEY are 


generally understood by analogous comparison. 


The power of conceptual metaphors involves the process of comparison, one 
concept in terms of another. For example, one might compare the raising of hands in 
worship to the fronds of a palm tree positioned upward to the sun. These comparisons 
influence our understanding of, cognitive approach to and actions regarding the concepts 
in question. In preaching, we accomplish this by communicating the unknown things of 
God and God’s kingdom by comparing them to the familiar things of man and this world. 
There is an obvious limitation here, but even that can be utilized in preaching by what 
Chapter 4 calls “fulfilling the metaphor.” With a broadened appreciation for the power of 
metaphor to influence not only communication but also thought and action, the next 


questions are, “How does it work? What are the mechanics of metaphor?” 


The Mechanics of Metaphor 


What are the moving parts of metaphor? What are the pieces and processes that 
facilitate our ability to work with them and make them work for us? The pieces are called 


Domains — Source and Target. 
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The two concepts involved have special names. The concept that one tries to 
understand is the target, whereas the concept used for this purpose is the source. 
Targets are generally abstract, complex and difficult to comprehend, whereas 
sources represent relatively more concrete, perceptual, and embodied experiences 
(e.g., tasting something, seeing something, feeling something’s texture) — 
experiences that are easier to comprehend and typically available from the earliest 
moments of life (Mandler, 2004).7° 


In simple terms, the Source is the familiar and the Target is the unfamiliar that we 
hope to make more familiar in terms of the already familiar Source. For example, the 
familiar concept of swimming against an ocean tide might be used to express the 
difficulty of facing the evils of a fallen and sinful world. To facilitate understanding and 
the ability to work with metaphor, CMT theorists have developed a charting methodology 
that graphically depicts Target and Source. Shown side by side as ellipses, each with 
elements familiar and unfamiliar respectively, connecting lines are drawn from Source to 
Target, matching the properties and features helpful for understanding Target in terms 
Source. But what does it mean to understand a target in terms of a source? Besides the 
obvious descriptive abilities of metaphor as a part of speech, how do analogies impact 
and expand our understanding? This is central to Cognitive Metaphor Theory (CMT), 
that we not only speak metaphorically, we speak metaphorically because we think 


metaphorically. 


The most important claim we have made so far is that metaphor is not just a 
matter of language, that is, of mere words. We shall argue that, on the contrary, 
human thought processes are largely metaphorical. This is what we mean when 
we say that the human conceptual system is metaphorically structured and 
defined. Metaphors as linguistic expressions are possible precisely because there 
are metaphors in a person’s conceptual system.*? 


29. Landau et al., The Power of Metaphor, 5. 


30. Lakoff and Johnson, Metaphors We Live By, 6. 
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This charting process is called Conceptual Mapping. 


Conceptual Mapping 


“According to CMT, metaphor creates a conceptual mapping, defined as a 
systematic set of associations between elements of a target (i.e., features, properties, and 
relations) and analogous elements of the source.”*! The example Love and Journey* 


when charted side by side (in figure 3.1), depict these relational attributes: 





























Source Target 
JOURNEY LOVE 
Travelers Lovers 
Destinations Life goals 
Impediments to motion Relationship difficulties 
Lack of direction Lack of purpose 





Figure 3.1. Source/Target 


“The mapping puts elements of the two concepts into systematic correspondence, 
thereby allowing people to use their knowledge of journeys to inform how they think, 
feel and act during a close relationship marked by love.”** This systematic 
correspondence is the key that unlocks the power of metaphor and analogy to help people 
understand concepts that may be abstract, unfamiliar or “under-familiar” to them. This is 


achieved by utilizing characteristics and properties that are concrete, familiar and/or 


31. Landau et al., The Power of Metaphor, 6. 
32. Landau et al., The Power of Metaphor, 7. 


33. Landau et al., The Power of Metaphor, 6. 
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generally accepted (practical inferences) in everyday life experiences. These practical 
inferences will be important when discussing preaching and teaching to an assembly of 
people versus private conversation. For now we note that these practical inferences 
provide the communicator a wide range of possibilities in the utilization of a central 


metaphor (Big Image) to communicate a central message (Big Idea). 


Target - Source Methodologies in Preaching 


For the preacher, Target/Source methodology is a trove of communicative 
treasure for helping listeners grasp abstract ideas about God in terms of commonly 
understood and shared experiences from life and the world. For example, the Bible 
variously calls the Church the Body of Christ, the Bride of Christ, the Redeemed, etc. 
These terms help us understand the nature of the Church (Target) by tapping into 
people’s understanding (Source) of a body, a bride and of things once considered 
worthless. People are familiar with body concepts such as the interconnected value of 
eyes, ears, arms and legs. Listeners understand bridal concepts such as beauty, purity, 
deep love, commitment, etc. And folks can relate to things some consider worthless like 
an unassuming piece of paper imprinted with random numbers unwittingly worth 
millions once the numbers are called. Preachers who understand and employ Source — 
Target methodologies in their sermon preparation will bring the Word of God to life in 


amazingly relatable ways. 


Alternate Source Mappings 


Another feature of metaphorical concepts cooperating with each other is called 


Alternate Source Mappings. While it is possible to connect a Target and a Source, it is 
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also possible to map properties onto Targets from more than one Source. This stems from 
the partial nature of mappings - that they are not exhaustive in their correspondence. The 
advantage here is that, while one source may illumine various elements of its target, other 
sources may shed a different, but equally valuable light on that same target. Expanding 
on the previous example of “love as a journey” highlights various aspects of love such as 
relational destinations. Yet in her song, “The Rose,’””** Bette Midler illustrates other 
aspects of love as a flower, both fragile and strong. These two examples show how love 
can be understood more than one way; in terms of a journey and/or a flower simply by 
using alternate mappings from various Sources. For the preacher, the availability of 
multiple sources from which to hit a target is a plus, as long as the Source-Target 
association supports the scriptural idea, that is, Big Image supporting Big Idea. Assuming 
the exegetical-homiletical challenge is met, Alternate Source Mappings provides the 


preacher a more expansive creativity for communicating the Gospel. 
Contextual Benefits 


Another benefit of alternate source possibilities involves the context of the 
communication in view. A preacher may want to emphasize or nuance one aspect of a 
concept while de-emphasizing another. This is possible by choosing the appropriate 
metaphorical context to achieve the desired emphasis/de-emphasis. This may well-serve 
the listeners’ need to see the more positive elements of an abstract concept rather than the 
negative, without hiding either one. By changing the source from WAR to LOCATION, 


listeners are invited to think of ARGUMENT in more positive, redemptive terms. 


34. Amanda McBroom, The Rose, (San Antonio, Warner Chappell Music: 1977). 
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In this way, alternate conceptual mappings can produce systematic changes in 
perceptions through inferences toward the target. For example, conceptualizing 
arguments in terms of war (“I cannot penetrate his defenses”) should promote a 
hostile orientation in which one party is the victor and the other is the vanquished. 
By contrast, conceptualizing arguments in terms of locations that are far apart 
(“Are we on different planets?”) should downplay hostility and even promote 
efforts toward finding ‘common ground’ or compromise, between arguing 
parties.*° 
So, by changing the source, different properties of a target arise. By careful 
consideration of various sources, communicators are empowered to find just the right one 
needed to achieve the intended understanding of the target. With the proper 
understanding of the target in the mind of the listener, the intended result of the 
communicator is more likely to be achieved. This systematic approach to metaphors 


presents multiple possibilities for the communicator. Which then, in turn, increases the 


degree of responsibility for choosing the proper metaphor. 


Consider again the example of The Rose. The writer Amanda McBroom first 
offers several metaphorical constructs (“some say love. . . “) for considering the nature of 
love: a drowning river, a cutting razor, or an endless hunger. She then specifies (“I say 
love .. .”) her construct of choice: a flower. This Grammy-winning song” illustrates the 
power of metaphorical language and the responsibility of wordsmiths as influencers. 
Shaping how people view and respond to the world around them plus the stuff inside 


them is a huge responsibility. 


35. Landau et al., The Power of Metaphor, 7. 


36. The Grammys, Best Female Vocal Performance, 1979. 
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Analogous Thinking in Life 


John’s Pollack’s award-winning?’ Shortcut: How Analogies Reveal Connections, 
Spark Innovation and Sell Our Greatest Ideas** is an accessible treatment of analogical 
thinking in life. After Lakoff and Johnson’s seminal work was published in 1980, further 
research and publications have explained the various applications of analogies. Pollack 
takes the reader through those with convincing insight. Pulitzer Prize winner Jack Rakove 
opined, “Once you lower your guard to Pollack’s clever forays, you will never 
undervalue the power of analogical reasoning again — or ignore the risks of using 
comparisons too sloppily.”*? In terms of preaching, communicative persuasion is the goal 
within the bounds of biblical accuracy and moral accountability. With multiple examples, 
Pollack describes how analogous thinking fuels thought, persuades people, shapes 
outcomes and sparks innovation. Perhaps it is time to consider more strongly the practice 


of analogous communication from the pulpit. 


Analogical Thinking 


While metaphor remains the overarching descriptive, analogical thinking is a term 
of application. Animals possess the ability to recognize patterns, but humans can 


“identify and compare domains that have nothing to do with each other except for a 


37. Best General Nonfiction Book of the Year (American Society of Journalists and Authors) and 
the Gold Medal in Business Commentary (Axiom Business Book Awards) 2014-15. 


38. John Pollack, Shortcut: How Analogies Reveal Connections, Spark Innovation, and Sell our 
Greatest Ideas (New York, Penguin Random House, 2014), Back Cover. 
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common, abstract intellectual scaffolding that we ourselves build.”*° This aspect of 
human thinking aids in the processing of enormous amounts of data encountered daily. 
What the brain does unconsciously with eleven million sensory data-bits per second 
relieves the conscious mind of a task that would fry its circuits. “If your conscious mind 
were left to process all that incoming information, your brain would freeze like an 
overtaxed computer.”*! However, “the unconscious brain isn’t just discarding all that 
extra incoming data; it’s sorting through it for patterns, contextualized relevance, utility 
and urgency.””” The brain’s primary unconscious duty is to regulate the myriad systems 
at work in the human body such as breathing. In addition, the unconscious mind can 
engage the conscious processes for guidance. This happens mainly during analogical 


thinking through automatic comparisons or analogs. 


For example, when a celebrity promotes a person, place or thing, we process those 
assertions according to various factors such as: implied trust or distrust of the celebrity, 
previous experiences or lack thereof with similar things, other people’s experiences, 
perceived need, the immediacy of the need, etc. And while this process is happening 
internally, the brain doesn’t consciously think about how it’s processing this information. 
Like Nike quips, we just do it. This series of automatic unconscious comparisons of the 
unknown with the known is the essence of analogical thinking. And consciously thinking 


about it is not required; it’s simply how the brain works. Pollack writes, “Such analogical 


AO. Pollack, Shortcut, 2. 


41. Leonard Mlodinow, Subliminal: How Your Unconscious Mind Rules Your Behavior (New 
York, Knopf Doubleday, 2012), 7. 
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thinking is as old as humanity.’*? With that statement, but without professing any faith, 
Pollack seems to swerve close to a biblical position that human brains were made to work 


as they do, including analogical thinking. 


Processing Stimuli through Analogy 


Thinking is prompted by sensory stimulation. The sight of an approaching 
stranger, the sound of an old song, the smell of a new car, the taste of church potluck fare 
or the touch of a garment’s hem all set mental wheels into motion. As the ultimate 
receptor of sensory stimuli, the brain can organize, prioritize and make response 


decisions based on the immediate data in conjunction with data from the past. 


As researchers have explored the function of analogy in human thought, they have 
found that analogy may lie in the core of all decision making. They argue that 
whether we’re ordering food in a new restaurant, looking both ways before 
crossing the street, or deciding that an approaching golden retriever is less 
threatening than the Rottweiler we saw earlier, we’re making a series of analogies 
with past experiences that we’ve already categorized for easy reference.** 


Not only are we thinking analogically, we trust this process innately. Hofstadter 
and Sanders ask, “If one never trusted a single analogy, how could one understand 
anything in the world? What other than one’s past, can one rely on in grounding decisions 


that one makes when facing a new situation?’”’* Further, analogical triggers need not be 


revolutionary or even exciting to spark far- reaching thoughts. “Even familiar or 


43. Pollack, Shortcut, 3. 
44. Pollack, Shortcut, 3-4. 


45. Douglas Hofstadter and Emmanuel Sander, Surfaces and Essences: Analogies as the Fuel and 
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mundane analogies can trigger networks of ideas that radiate outward, much as a pebble 
tossed into a pond creates concentric ripples, which in turn create still more patterns 
when they themselves encounter obstacles.”“° The power and automaticity of humans 


47 process is amazingly sustaining in terms of basic 


weaving in and out of this “ab-crete 
survival and enjoyment of life, plus empowerment for grasping increasingly abstract 


ideas. 


Pollack recounts the lesson of the Lebombo Bone, the tibia of a baboon with 29 
notches cut into it 35,000 years ago. These marks correspond to the lunar phases, 
suggesting that humans even then possessed an awareness of time as well as the ability to 
translate their observations about the universe into a physical form. The Lebombo Bone 
supports the idea that the earliest people understood themselves as part of a larger 
whole*® through the process of analogical thinking. For preaching, this expansive mental 
capacity means that people in the pews are already hoping to hear that they too are part of 
something larger. As Oswald Chambers wrote, “. . . salvation means that the Spirit of 
God has brought me into touch with God’s personality, and I am thrilled with something 
infinitely greater than myself, I am caught up into the abandonment of God.’*” 
Analogical processing 1s an ingenious means of receiving new information through the 
lens of old information in such a way that entirely new responses and outcomes are 


possible. 


46. Pollack, Shortcut, 7. 
47. Coined by this author. 
48. Pollack, Shortcut, 10. 
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Analogies in Judgment, Decision-Making and Outcomes 


New possible outcomes predicate the need for judgment in order to facilitate 
decisions that will produce the desired outcome. “Like a hungry lobster passing through 
the trap gate where he is imprisoned, we too often swallow an analogy’s subtle premise, 
unaware of the associated implications before it’s too late.”°” Conceptual metaphor 
theorists point out that analogous metaphors influence perceptions as well as guide 
actions regarding these perceptions. “Since those actions tend to reinforce the metaphor 
that inspired them, metaphors often become self-fulfilling prophecies.”>! This heightens 
the responsibility of metaphor makers to choose and use wisely the most appropriate ones 


possible, especially from the pulpit. 


People are sometimes turned off by inaccurate or incomplete ideas presented 
about God, even unintentionally. Oprah Winfrey explained that her faith was negatively 
impacted by listening to a sermon from Exodus 34:14 and 20:5 where God is called 
jealous.°* Perhaps a well-presented metaphor explaining that God’s jealousy is not a 
sinful emotion like ours, but a holy reaction to God’s people turning to false gods, would 
have helped Ms. Winfrey and the millions of people she influences. Oprah incorrectly 
analogized the term “jealous” according to her own experience and understanding of 


human jealousy, without the benefit of sound biblical teaching about the nature of our 


50. Pollack, Shortcut, 36. 
51. Pollack, Shortcut, 38. 


52. YouTube Video: “The Church of Oprah Exposed,” circa 2008. 
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relationship to God. This highlights again that analogical thinking influences actions, 


reactions and outcomes. 


The idea that analogical thinking influences decisions and outcomes is more than 


an intuitive proposition. 


. .. humerous studies have demonstrated how people think and how they behave 
are strongly driven by their mental construal of the choice alternatives and the 
situations in which they are embedded. In many contexts of judgment and 
decision making, social and moral concerns like fairness and altruism play a more 
influential role than has long been assumed, as do motivation, self-regulation and 
actual or illusory control. Importantly, these notions tend to be constructed and 
comprehended metaphorically in terms of bodily experiences, from morality 
(dirty behavior), and sociability (warm person) to fairness (evenhanded) and self- 
control. Furthermore, the language of evaluative judgment brims with metaphors, 
as shown by the impartiality of balanced judgments and the importance of 
weighty matters.°? 


Weighty matters matter, and people need help carrying the heavy burdens of life. 
Analogous thinking through good metaphors in preaching help convince people to be 
hopeful about wonderful outcomes in Christ, such as the Apostle Paul who wrote in 
Romans 8:38-39, “For I am convinced that neither death, nor life nor angels, nor things to 
come, nor powers, nor height, nor depth, nor any other created thing, will be able to 


separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 


Analogical Thinking and Persuasion 
One of the most critical attributes of Cognitive Metaphor Theory is the impact 
that analogical communication has on persuasion. In this case, persuasion means 


“changing minds” from a previously held position to an alternate viewpoint. Much of 


53. Landau et al., The Power of Metaphor, 87. 
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preaching involves the changing of minds. Preachers face an unbelieving world as well as 
believers with inaccurate or incomplete understandings of God. These two aspects of 


persuasion, salvific and sanctifying, are challenges not easily overcome by abstractions. 


Consider Columcille, the sixth-century warrior monk who hand-copied and hoped 
to disseminate material from a wise biblical commentary of his day. Yet he failed to gain 
the king’s permission to do so, touting only facts and figures of the possible benefits. 
Columcille’s enemy swayed the king with an effective metaphorical argument. “In the 
end, without a persuasive counter-analogy, Columcille had found himself arguing from 
the quicksand of an abstraction ... and failed to win the day.”*4 The biblical commentary 
remained locked in the king’s library, away from the spiritually hungry people. If 
preachers find themselves in the pulpit like Columcille, with the sword in their hand but 
no metaphor in their head, their efforts may produce the very same result. Yet convincing 
congregants to loosen their grip on long-held, incomplete, even destructive ideas about 
God is a battle worth fighting. When conceived and presented rightly, analogies, similes 
and metaphors are not only powerful tools for teaching, they are effective weapons of 


persuasion. 


Arguably one of best persuaders of our times, even 40 years after his death, was 
Martin Luther King, Jr. His leadership in the struggle for racial equality involved, more 
than anything, convincing people to abandon their prejudices so that everyone might be 
judged by the content of their character rather than the color of their skin. More than the 


marches, sit-ins and non-violent reactions to oppression, King is remembered primarily 


54. Pollack, Shortcut, 112. 
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for his vision and his ability to communicate that vision through powerful metaphors, the 
most effective of which being a dream. The most enduring words of that speech, “I have 
a dream today” was not even prepared beforehand, but poured from his heart and has 
changed the minds of millions over the years. By proclaiming his dream so effectively 
through metaphors such as the desire to “transform the jangling discords of our nation 
into a beautiful symphony of brotherhood,”* people not only heard the dream, they saw 


it, and began to dream it with Dr. King. 


Another lesson from history involves the feminists’ fight with Freudian 
psychology and Sigmund Freud the person. Germaine Greer penned her acerbic metaphor 
that became the mantra of Freud’s opponents: “Freud is the father of psychoanalysis. It 


had no mother.” Mary Grothe offers this context: 


This, from Greer’s 1971 The Female Eunuch, is one of the twentieth century’s 
most sophisticated insults. Feminists long quarreled with Freud, believing that 
psychoanalysis was a giant edifice built around a male-dominated view of the 
world. But it wasn’t until this observation that a female voice grasped the concept 
that the most effective counterattack was not with anger, but with wit.°° 
Regardless of one’s view of Freudian theory or methodology, the point is well 
made that changing minds requires more than simply taking a stand. It requires making a 
difference, which proves more difficult, intentional, and always more costly. In the case 


of King’s dream, “Many in the South would end up beaten or bloody or jailed. Others 


died, shot, lynched or buried in the steaming dirt of an earthen dam. But as they fell, so 


55. Martin Luther King, Jr., Free at Last speech, Washington DC., 1963. 
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did opposition to civil rights.”>” In the case of Jesus of Nazareth, His sacrificial death at 
the hands of those opposing His vision illustrates the degree of difficulty involved. But in 
persuasive preaching, analogies and metaphors are not only about Jesus, they are also 
about people. When asked why he wanted to be a justice of the United States Supreme 
Court, Robert Bork rambled on about how the work, for him, would be “an intellectual 
feast.” There were no analogs describing the daily concerns of the people who would be 
most affected by his work. It was all about him, and never about them. Perhaps Congress 
would have been swayed if Judge Bork had said something like, “Let me feed on the 
minutia of the law, so that my fellow Americans can feast on the principles of fairness 
and justice for all.” Preaching the incarnational Christ to people through inspirational 
analogies linking the human and the divine makes the Gospel all about Him, and all about 


them. 
Metaphor and Memory 


Researchers have found that analogical metaphors also structure cognition in 


ways that positively impact memory. 


Given what is known about memory, it makes sense that it would be influenced 
by embodied associations and metaphorically related content. When trying to 
retrieve an experience from memory, participants do not just rewind and play 
back a mental recording. Instead, they piece together a memory that includes 
traces of the original event along with other sources of information such as prior 
knowledge, expectations, and information acquired after the original memory 
trace was laid (Loftus, Feldman, & Dashiell, 1995; Schaffer, Guerin, & St. 
Jacques, 2011). If so, metaphors would be expected to influence how information 
is coded into and retrieved from memory. 


57. Pollack, Shortcut,150. 
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Benefits to memory through analogical thinking offer teachers and preachers 
opportunities to help people at every age and stage of life. Children taught through 
biblically sound analogies that are revisited and strengthened throughout their 
development are much more likely to “not depart from it even when they are old.” 
(Proverbs 22:6) Given the presence of recurring biblical themes, education and 
discipleship programs could be developed utilizing a series of lessons communicated 
through age-appropriate expandable metaphors. This “Catechism of Metaphors” could be 
tracked and modified for effectiveness across the demographic landscape. Just as parents 
increase the details of information regarding major life issues congruent with their child’s 
age and development, so could a church develop and execute an ascending scale of detail 
in their teaching metaphors regarding the things of God. An ancillary benefit might be the 
increased involvement of students of every age in the educational process as they help 
teach those coming along behind them in the process. Further, early appreciation for and 
practice of analogical instruction might help future senior adults as they face insidious 
brain disorders. According to Wormelli, “This metaphor wrangling . . . is often the key to 
long-term retention of content.”*’ Instructional analogies, working in tandem with 
traditional methodologies such as memorization, undergirded by a congruent pastoral 
preaching schedule, maximizes an approach to discipleship and training from cradle to 


crown. 


59. Rick Wormelli, Metaphors and Analogies: Power Tools for Teaching Any Subject (Portland, 
Stenhouse Publishers, 2009), 120. 
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Sparkplugs of Innovation and Expansion 


Besides persuasion, analogical thinking serves as a sparkplug for innovation. 
Gutenberg’s inventing of the press for printing was not an idea void of influences from 
other areas of life at the time. Rather, it was the conjoining of multiple concepts related to 
the uses of presses for other purposes, including the drying of fibrous sheets (paper) and 
the manufacture of inscribed coinage. Thus, an invention that changed the world sprang 


from two similar technologies that yielded different outcomes. 


Albert Einstein imagined riding a beam of light, leading him to conceptualize his 
famous theory of relativity. The sciences and media are not the only benefactors of 


analogical thinking: 


While especially profound in its economic and intellectual impact, the analogical 
instinct that fueled Gutenberg’s inventive success is evident throughout the annals 
of innovation and in a wide range of fields. In fact, it is the ability to conceive and 
exploit key analogies that has inspired and continues to advance many of the 
world’s most important scientific discoveries, inventions and breakthrough 
business processes. 


The Adjacent Possible 


There is also an expansive property of analogical thinking Steven Johnson calls 
the “adjacent possible.’’®! “While the number of basic components that can be 
recombined or reconfigured to make something new is limited, the more one explores the 


boundaries of possibility, the more options become possible as each new combination 


60. Pollack, Shortcut, 67. 


61. Steven Johnson, Where Good Ideas Come From: The History of Innovation (New York, River 
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generates additional components to work with.”® Could this expansion relate to the way 
in which we “grow” as believers? Speaking of their faith journey, Christians often 
recognize that at each stage of maturation there is still more room for growth. As people 
are exposed to more and more concepts about God through analogical thinking, the 
ability to expand their understanding increase through the concept of the adjacent 
possible. “Like LEGOs, which can snap together in myriad combinations, such 
combinations eventually yield new structures that are limited only by the pieces at hand 
and the builder’s imagination.” Tapping into people’s sacred imaginations through 


preaching puts new building blocks of faith and practice in their hands. 


Why is it that professed Christians dutifully sit in church and listen to Bible 
sermons and then go out and live like pagans? Pastors grieve over this dilemma 
and wonder if it’s really worthwhile to study, pray and preach. There may be no 
one simple answer to this complex problem, but I have a suspicion that one factor 
is the starved imaginations of the congregations. These people have studied the 
Bible and listened to sermons, but the truths of Scripture have never penetrated 
their imaginations.™ 


Imagination is all about possibilities. Through the adjacent possible and 
analogical preaching, expansive possibilities arise in people when Scriptural truth 
penetrates their imaginations. The world understands this process. In politics, commerce, 
education and more, promoting ideas through analogical thinking has proven to be 


standard operating procedure. 


62. Pollack, Shortcut, 73. 
63. Pollack, Shortcut, 73. 
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Analogical Thinking in Politics 


In the 1950’s Dwight Eisenhower was elected President on the catchy but abstract 
slogan, “I Like Ike,” and he won again four years later on “I Still Like Ike.” There was 
nothing metaphorical about these sentences. In the 1960’s Barry Goldwater’s people 
offered, “In Your Heart, You Know He’s Right” to which LBJ responded, “In Your Guts, 
You Know He’s Nuts,” and he was elected. By the 1980’s grand allusions such as “It’s 
Morning Again in America” (Ronald Reagan) and “Thousand Points of Light” (George 
H.W. Bush) inspired voters with national promise and pride. But in 1863 Abraham 
Lincoln analogously redeemed and restructured the tragic death of the Civil War with the 


hope of “a new birth of freedom.”© 


The fingerprints of analogous thinking are all over the body politic. “Spin” is a 
now a familiar euphemism for attempting to make situations appear more appealing than 


they are. 


Most public relations professionals hear the “‘s” word — spin — and 
shudder. It’s not a word most of us associate with our corporate or publicist work 
or aspire to achieve. However, in politics, spin has become synonymous with 
business as usual; sometimes infuriating and frustrating, yet at other times 
ridiculously amusing. Throughout history, political leaders have justified their 
actions to the people they served, or ruled.© 


Ben Bradlee, former editor of the Washington Post said, “I would define spin as 


the shaping of events to make you look better than anybody else. I think it is .. . an art 


65. Abraham Lincoln, The Gettysburg Address, November 19, 1963. 
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form now and it gets in the way of truth.””°’ Since Eden, getting in the way of truth has 
long been the enemy’s way of challenging the Gospel. (Genesis 3:1) Yet preaching can 
overcome political cynicism, not only with straight proclamation, but by restoring the 
frameworks of truth through analogous forms that do not ask people to doubt what they 


know, but to depend on it. 
Analogical Thinking and Commerce 


Marketing professionals know the mind’s inner workings and how they influence 
decisions regarding products and services. Metaphor, analogy, simile, etc., are powerful 
tools in advertising for a wide array of products and services. Nike’s campaign centered 
on Michael Jordan, “Be like Mike,” is one example. The comparative allure to emulate 
one of history’s best athletes is strong, even if the similarity goes no higher than one’s 
ankles. The Marlboro Man remains an iconic advertisement designed around powerful 
images inviting men to “come to Marlboro country.” Created by Leo Burnett Worldwide, 
this campaign transformed people’s perception of the Marlboro cigarette from feminine 
(previous slogan: “Mild as May”) to uber-macho within one month. It was so successful 
that Phillip Morris Inc. utilized the ads for 45 years from 1954 to 1999. Through a series 
of the same basic photograph and that tag line, the unspoken but analogical promise of 


virility, sex appeal and toughness were loud and clear. Men are not the only target. 


Shifting analogies seems to be working. According to Advertising Age, 55 percent 
of American women report watching regular season football, and the gender gap 
between men and women watching the Super Bowl has narrowed to 54-46. 


67. Ben Bradlee, executive editor of the Washington Post, quoted by Woody Klein in All the 
Presidents’ Spokesmen: Spinning the News, White House Press, From Franklin D. Roosevelt to George W. 
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Roughly 51 million women watched the 2012 Super Bowl, more than the total 
audience of 39 million that tuned in for that year’s Academy Awards.® 


What might happen if preaching recaptured God’s idea of manhood and 
womanhood, expressed most powerfully in the person and ministry of Jesus Christ? 
Through the powers of God-created analogical thinking, instead of inviting people to use 
products that kill them, why not transport them to God’s kingdom of eternal life in 


Christ? 


Metaphor and Education 


Possibly more than any other domain, the policy minds in Education have 
recognized and practiced conceptual metaphors for their young learners. Throughout his 
book, Rick Wormelli calls metaphor and analogy Power Tools for Teaching Any 


Subject. 


Mathematics is not a way of hanging numbers on things so that quantitative 
answers to ordinary questions can be obtained. It is a language that allows one to 
think about extraordinary questions...getting the picture does not mean writing 
out the formula or crunching the numbers, it means grasping the mathematical 
metaphor.70 


A mathematics educator explained to the author how much of her instruction lies 


in the conceptual domain. “Instead of teaching positive and negative numbers in terms of 


68. Pollack, Shortcut, 45. 
69. Wormelli, Metaphors as Power Tools, |. 


70. Wormelli, Metaphors as Power Tools, 3. 
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value, we have students imagine a horizontal line, with zero located at the center. The 
farther left of center equates a greater negative, the farther right equates a greater 


positive.” 


But just as any subject can be taught using analogical thinking, not just any old 
metaphor or analogy should do. Wormelli asks, “How do we know if metaphors are weak 
or strong? A metaphor may work in one context or for a particular audience, but might 
not be suitable in all circumstances. When does a metaphor serve its intended purpose?”””! 
More than one qualitative scale has been developed to predict the effectiveness of a 
conceptual metaphor. Wormelli offers arguably the most exhaustive Metaphor Quality 
Scale” which will prove helpful in Chapter Four. John Pollack” offers this simple list of 


five main criteria: 





Use the familiar to explain something less familiar 





Highlight similarities and obscure differences 





Identify useful abstractions 





Tell a coherent story 
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Resonate emotionally 














Figure 3.2. Five Main Criteria of an Effective Conceptual Metaphor 
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Analogical effectiveness is not the only criteria when choosing the right image to 
convey the idea. There exists a certain responsibility inherent in dealing with analogical 


thinking. 


Given the intrinsic power of analogies, it is important to manage their impact, 
positive or negative. And to do this effectively, we need to understand the 
underlying mechanics of how they work. Effective, persuasive analogies frame 
situations and arguments, often so subtly that we do not even realize there is a 
frame, let alone one that might not work in our favor. Such conceptual frames, 
like picture frames, include some ideas, images and emotions and exclude others. 
By setting a frame, a person or organization can, for better or worse, exert 
remarkable influence on the direction of their own thinking and that of others. 


In biblical preaching, the responsibility is heightened. Decisions about insurance 
policies, automobiles, house painting services, which brand of shoes that won’t blow out 
during a high- stakes basketball game, etc. are all choices that can be cancelled, traded in, 


papered over, or rebranded. But matters of faith and practice are matters of life and death 


and life afterward. 


The Bible indicates this dynamic in the high calling of those who aspire to teach 
or preach. “Let not many of you become teachers, my brethren, knowing that as such you 
will incur stricter judgment.” (James 5:1) Therefore, the Gospel communicator should 
take great care in choosing the best methodologies for proclamation, including choosing 


the most persuasively effective and biblically responsible analogies. 


74. Pollack, Shortcut, 49. 
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Analogical Thinking and Truth 


A central issue involving metaphor and preaching is the nature of truth. What 
characterizes their relationship and how are they to be understood in terms of each other? 
Is there absolute truth? If so, or not, how does this relate to analogical thinking about all 
things, including the meaning of meaning? It was an American President, Bill Clinton, 
who attempted to split the atom of reality. When asked if there was anything improper 
going on between him and a White House intern, he responded, “That depends on what 
the meaning of ‘is’ is.”’> A first century military politician named Pontius Pilate pondered 


the nature of meaning in John 18:38 with his famous question, “What is truth?” 


For Cognitive Metaphor Theory pioneers Lakoff and Johnson, concerns about the 
nature of meaning and truth served as the genesis of their personal association and 
academic outcomes. First meeting in 1979, they shared “a sense that the dominant views 
on meaning in Western philosophy and linguistics are inadequate — that meaning in these 
traditions has very little to do with what people find meaningful in their lives.””° The 
author shares neither their abandonment of absolute truth nor the arbitration of meaning 
to the human experience. Regardless of the philosophical/biblical debates about the 
nature of truth, there remains the question of how analogical thinking interplays with 
understanding and communication. Harvard Law professor Cass Sunstein offers a helpful 


insight in a Harvard Law Review article entitled “On Analogical Thinking”: 


It is tempting to think that with deductive reasoning, we can come up with truth. 
But what is the relationship between analogical thinking and truth? Use of 


75. Bill Clinton, quoted from Grand Jury Testimony in his Impeachment Trial, August 17, 1998. 
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analogies produces principled consistency, at best, and truth not at all. The 
response is that sometimes there may be no criteria for truth in law except for our 
considered judgments about particular cases once those judgments have been 
made to cohere with each other.’” 


Pollack continues the logic, “That’s why courts of law, after considering 
incomplete, inaccurate, and often conflicting evidence, end up rendering verdicts, not 
verities.”’® So for all their value in describing the unfamiliar through the familiar, fueling 
thought, expanding understanding, influencing decisions and shaping outcomes, 
metaphors and analogies are extremely important, but not final. Stefan Kanfer offers this 
metaphorical insight into the nature of analogy and truth, “The aphorism is a personal 
observation inflated into a universal truth, a private posing as a general.””? While the 
generals do make decisions, it’s the private who carries them out. Similarly, analogous 
metaphors carry out the task of facilitating thought and understanding through analogical 
communication, yet being careful not to assume any higher rank. So while analogies and 
metaphors are not within themselves truth, they are good models. And as eminent 
mathematician George E.P. Box said, “All models are wrong, but some are useful.” The 
author would temper this assertion by saying that models are incomplete, rather than 


necessarily wrong. 


For so it is with analogical thinking and conceptual metaphors. They are not truth 
in themselves, yet they remain very useful for communication and understanding, in spite 


of their incompleteness. Related to the nature of truth, there is a preaching methodology 


77. Pollack, Shortcut, 62. 
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presented in the next chapter called “Fulfilling the Metaphor” in which the very fact of 
the metaphor’s ultimate impossibility gives way to the infinite possibilities of God. This 
relieves the tension from arguing with the world over the nature of absolute truth and 


allows the Truth to set us free when it is God’s Word preached God’s way. 
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Chapter Four: 
Philosophy and Methodology of Big Image Preaching 


To the men and women who keep a sacred appointment on Sunday morning. 
Bewildered by seductive voices, nursing wounds life has inflicted upon them, 
anxious about matters that don’t matter. Yet they come to listen to a clear word 
from God that speaks to their condition. 


And to those who minister to them now and those who will do so in the future.' 


Haddon Robinson 


This chapter is about preaching. There are as many ideas about preaching as there 
are preachers, and this chapter presents an idea called Big Image preaching. Designed to 
cooperate with Haddon Robinson’s Big Idea, a Big Image sermon employs a central 
metaphor to communicate a central message. Chapter one presented the need for 
improved preaching and introduced the concept of the big image. Chapter Two set forth 
biblical and theological evidence supporting the idea that communication through 
metaphorical language is a process designed and employed by God and God’s people. 
Chapter Three offered evidence from Conceptual Metaphor theorists that people actually 
think metaphorically, thereby influencing decision-making and subsequent action. 
Joining the sacred and secular, this chapter applies all of it to preaching. Big Image 
preaching is not proposed here as the only or best homiletical approach. The hope is that 
the big image approach presents an effective and bona fide contribution to the 


proclamation of the Gospel of Christ. 


1. Robinson, Biblical Preaching, Dedication page. 
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The structure of this chapter is as follows: 
e Philosophy of Big Image Preaching 
e Relatable Similitudes 
e Components of Relatable Similitudes 
e Examples of Big Image Messaging in the Bible 
e Elements of Big Image Preaching 
e Mechanics, Methodologies and Resources 
e Cautions and Caveats 
e Findings from the General Survey on Preaching 


e Findings from Three Test Sermons 


Philosophy of Big Image Preaching 


Of expository preaching, Haddon Robinson wrote, “Expository preaching at its 
core is more a philosophy than a method.” The same is true for preaching a central idea 
through a central image. Where methodologies sometimes grind, philosophies often 
smooth. Methods and mechanics matter, but without a framework of philosophical 
commitments, instructions on preaching seem more like books on building chicken 
coops: lots of wood and wire but little cluck or pluck.? The point is that sermon-crafting 


is an informed artisanal process rather than a rote manufacturing one. 


2. Robinson, Biblical Preaching, 22. 


3. Crudely paraphrased from a classroom statement made by Haddon Robinson. 
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Following any philosophical methodology requires commitment to certain 
underlying principles that combine guidance in the main and freedom in the particulars. 
To Robinson, the qualifying question for would-be expository preachers is: “Do you, as a 
preacher, endeavor to bend your thoughts to the Scriptures, or do you use the Scriptures 
to support your thoughts?" A question for Big Image preaching might be: “Do you, in 
your preaching, endeavor to communicate the Scriptures in such a way that people can 
understand and relate to what God is revealing?” A more clinical question, informed by 
Conceptual Metaphor Theory asks, “In your preaching, will you commit to tapping into 
the Sources of people’s knowledge and experience to help them hit the Target of knowing 


God?” 


Another way to describe commitment to Big Image preaching is through a 
scenario: “If your friend traveled on an amazing, life-changing journey to a wondrous, 
exhilarating and beautiful place, which would you prefer: To be told about it? To be 
shown pictures of it? Or for your friend to come and lead you there?” Based on findings 
in the General Survey on Preaching,* approximately two-thirds of respondents indicated 
their preference of going there, rather than just hearing about or even being shown 
pictures of it. In the preaching context, this place is God’s amazing kingdom and the 
mode of transportation into it is biblical preaching. (Romans 10:14) Sadly, too much 


preaching only tells, nay lectures, about God. Some preaching faithfully paints pictures. 


4. Robinson, Biblical Preaching, 22. 
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Big Image preaching endeavors to meet people where they are in order to lead them to 


where God awaits. 


Relatable Similitude 
The key is utilizing a Relatable Similitude. This term, perhaps clunky, is 
nonetheless intentional and accurate in describing what has heretofore been called the big 
image. A workable definition of similitude is “an imaginative comparison.” The qualifier 
“relatable” is used here as “enabling a person to feel that they can relate to someone or 
something.” Conjoined, Relatable Similitude becomes “an imaginative comparison that 


enables people to feel that they can relate to someone or something.” 


Big Image philosophical methodologies allow for virtually anything to serve as 
source material for imaginative comparisons: Paying bills, the first day of school, arguing 
with a boss, riding a motorcycle, a flower, failing an exam, a raise in pay, an ugly hat, a 
favorite saying, the on ramp of a highway, etc. Anything that can serve effectively as an 
imaginative comparison, which enables people to relate to the biblical concept, is 
homiletical fair game. Note the dual emphases on anything and effective. Anything 
speaks of the inexhaustible resources of experiential life available to the attentive 
preacher. Just as sermon illustrations are all around us, so are similitudes packed with 
enough simile to carry a sermon. Effective means that it works, that the relatable 
similitude makes the desired connection at the “Source” of people’s knowledge and 


experience that fosters relatability.° 


6. Landau et al., The Power of Metaphor, 6. 
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It is important to note that when employing relatable similitudes, there are two 
subsets within the body of listeners. One set are people who have personally experienced 
particular details of the preaching similitude. The other set have not personally 
experienced those details, but they are familiar with the dynamics and are able to relate 
through their general knowledge. The important thing is that, on some level, everyone is 
able to understand cognitively and feel emotionally the point of the preaching metaphor. 
Deep level connections are desired, but relatability does not necessitate everyone 
connecting with the similitude on the same level. Rather, effectiveness is achieved when 
the preponderance of listeners understands and relates to the similitude. Otherwise they 


will not be able to apply the metaphor to understanding the message. 


One example is a humorous Christmas Eve homily in which the author painfully 
described a clumsy encounter with a celebrity whose name the author was unable to 
recall when they met. Though no one else in the audience had met 1992 Olympic Silver 
Medalist Nancy Kerrigan, everyone could feel the tension and embarrassment of 
fumbling in that fog. Not recognizing this famous person became a metaphor for not 
recognizing Jesus as described in Luke 19:44 where the Lord says they “did not 
recognize the time of (their) visitation.” In this relatable similitude involving the gracious 
Miss Kerrigan, it was explained that the author did not recognize her for the simple fact 
that he did not personally know her, or enjoy a relationship with her. “Do you know why 
I did not recognize Nancy Kerrigan? It’s because I don’t know Nancy Kerrigan. If I had 


known Miss Kerrigan, it would have been a reunion. It would have been a celebration!” 


7. By this author, Christmas Eve Homily (Greensboro Lawndale Baptist Church, 2019). 
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Further, and this is crucial for expanding the metaphor across the message, 
revealing contextual details at the right points in the homily helped listeners experience 
the other relatable dynamics of the similitude. This connected them even more to the 
central imagery that led to the central idea: “Friends, we often don’t recognize Jesus 
because we don’t truly know Jesus.” Or restated in the positive, “If you know Jesus, you 
will recognize Him and enjoy His every appearance.” Or more precisely, to illustrate the 
hard work of Big Idea clarification, “Know Jesus, and celebrate His every appearance.” 
This example will be referenced again as the chapter unfolds. For now, the point is that 
an effectively referenced Relatable Similitude opens up worlds that people will step 


readily into if their preacher will open the door. 


Another example of relatability is Haddon Robinson beginning a sermon with, 
“I'll never forget the first time I hit a baseball.”® Every one of us who had swung a bat 
sighed, “Yeah!” as we felt again that sweet sting in our palms. Yet even the poor souls 
who never played the Game could still grasp such an accomplishment. Robinson was also 
a master of word choices. John Stott counseled: “In addition to being simple, the 
preacher’s words should be vivid. That is, they should conjure up images in the mind.”? 
From a CMT perspective, those images already reside in the Sources of their hearts and 
minds, waiting to be called up rather than conjured, and fully operational for the purposes 


of relatability. 


8. Robinson, class discussion. 


9. John R. W. Stott, Between Two Worlds: The Art of Preaching in the Twentieth Century (Grand 
Rapids, Eerdmans, 1982), 234. 
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Relatability brings together cognitive familiarity plus emotional connection in a 
way that people can not only understand, but feel what’s being communicated. This 
hearkens to the fulfillment of the Great Command (Luke 10:27) of loving the Lord with 
all the heart and mind. Once the connections of relatability are made in their hearts and 
minds, listeners are more ready to move forward, closer to completing the Great 
Command by loving God with their soul and strength. More than telling or showing, 
connecting through similitudes increases the likelihood of cognitive, emotional, spiritual 
and even physical commitment to God through positive life-change. A main assertion of 
Cognitive Metaphor Theory and Brain Coupling involves the decision-making process by 
people who are influenced through analogous thinking. People who can relate to the 
Gospel similitude are more likely to decide for and act on their expanded understanding, 
facilitating positive life-change and redemption of their negative past through God’s 
positive present and future. When a Big Idea is communicated effectively through a Big 
Image, people get on board and they are transported out of their limited understanding 


into to the ever-expanding knowledge of Christ. 


The Components of Relatable Similitudes 
One key to Big Image preaching is the multiple components of the relatable 
similitudes themselves. Communicators have always relied on various components of 
language such as nuance, turns of phrase, double entendre, etc. As Robinson wrote, “Like 
Jell-O, concepts assume the mold of the words into which they are poured.”!° In the Big 


Image approach there are two major components: contextual details and their relatable 


10. Robinson, Biblical Preaching, 184. 


dynamics. We find these dynamics in the contextual details of every metaphor as they 
break the mold, spilling over into multiple directions of relatability. Figure 4.1 
inventories the contextual details and their relatable dynamics when the author met 
Nancy Kerrigan. Note how the Contextual Details are simply the various elements of 
what was involved in the similitude and how the Relatable Dynamics are the elements 


people could relate to through the thoughts and emotions associated with the Contextual 



































Details. 
Contextual Details Relatable Dynamics 

Could not put name to a face Fumbling/embarrassing 
Away from home/unfamiliar area Lonely, slightly disoriented 
Seminary Studies High purpose 
People/Strangers watching Intimidated 
Hungry Weak 
Night time/end of day Tired 
Expecting an uneventful meal Surprise, increased disorientation 
Nondescript pizza shop Not expecting anyone famous there 
An Olympic Champion Fumbling or fawning at greatness 
Man approaching woman Uncomfortableness for both 














Figure 4.1. Relatable Similitude: Unexpectedly Meeting a Famous Person 


These contextual details are like colors on an artist’s palate. Each one can be 
added, in various shades, from just a hint of color to a bold splash, depending on what the 
speaker is trying to convey. And what the speaker should be conveying is some part of 
the Big Idea from the passage of Scripture. Remember Robinson’s question: “Do you 
bend your thoughts to the Scriptures?” This controlling question helps the metaphor 


support the message, and not the other way around. 
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Also note in figure 4.1 how the contextual details and relatable dynamics rest on 
differing rungs of the ladder of abstraction.!' The possibility of movement up and down 
the ladder allows the chosen details to become more relatable in the Big Image. For 
instance, it may hardly matter in the Image that the restaurant was a quaint pizza shop 
rather than a crowded chain Burger King. Or it might matter greatly, depending on what 
the preacher is trying to communicate. If it matters in the Idea, bringing out the 
supportive dynamics embedded in the Image also helps the preacher avoid superfluous 
information. The range of relatable dynamics is expansive and fully available to the 
preacher for communicating a message through a multifaceted metaphor. This process of 
“image editing” works in the same manner as textual editing. Just as a writer consistently 
chooses the best words, the big image writer/speaker discerns the imagery that will best 
communicate the idea. More on this will be explored in Mechanics and Methodologies. 
The idea here is that, through well-chosen words and spoken images, people can 


understand biblical ideas. 


The Power of Similitude 


The Nathan/David passage in 2 Samuel 12 involved a crisis between two people 
of great power and position. Instead of a gamesmanship or direct confrontation, God 
inspired Nathan to face his king with a metaphor that resulted in great emotion but 


equally great redemptive repentance. 


When confronted by a metaphor, you might find yourself remembering forgotten 
experiences and unearthing buried feelings, and then bringing them together to 


11. Hayakawa, S.I. Language in Thought and Action (New York Houghton Mifflin Harcourt 
1992). 
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discover new insights. Your mind says, “I see!” Your heart says, “I feel!” Then in 
that transforming moment your imagination unites the two and you say, “I’m 
beginning to understand!” Then your challenged to take a step forward in spiritual 
and emotional maturity.!” 


This scriptural example of a Big Image approach points up several important 
advantages related to preaching a message from it. Preaching on tough subjects is tough. 
In this passage are adultery, murder, failure of leadership, power dynamics, 
accountability, injustice, secrecy, hidden sin, etc. (quote here from somebody on 
preaching tough subjects) Nathan’s approach allowed him to get close to the king in such 
a way that was safe for Nathan and redemptive for David. Ranting and raving from the 
pulpit have little effect on most thoughtful congregations today, even when morally 
correct. Haddon Robinson said that ““Exhortation seems to be the weakest form of 
preaching.”!? Rather than exhortation or direct confrontation, Nathan went to behind 
David’s heart to his Sources of love and justice. Nathan built a metaphorical bridge from 
love and justice to the Target of unloving injustice, which David easily crossed without 
any defensive mechanisms activated. Once at the Target, David himself pronounces the 
verdict upon the rich man, and unwittingly upon himself. In this way the message came 
through to David loud and clear: “You have committed egregious sin - GOD knows it — 
and now you know it — so what are you going do about it?” The subsequent and 


redemptive sermon Idea might be: “We have ALL committed egregious sin — and God 


12. Wiersbe, Preaching and Teaching, 80. 


13. Classroom discussion “The Preacher and the Message” Doctor of Ministry program, Gordon- 
Conwell Theological Seminary, 2010. 
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knows it — so GOD did something about it at the Cross.” Followed by the invitation, 


“now what are you going to do about it?” 


Nathan’s prophetic introduction, “There were two men in one city” hearkens to 
Jesus’ parable of the Pharisee and Publican in Luke 18:10-14 that reads, “Two men went 
up to the Temple to pray.” In both messages, the preachers Nathan and Jesus introduced 
two unnamed yet familiar types on either end of the socio-economic and political- 
religious spectrums. They not only represented individuals on both ends, but everyone in 
between. In doing so, the message casts a wide net by maximizing the relatability factor 


for the audience. 


Elements of Big Image Preaching 


It could be argued that there are four main components in the preaching of any 
expository sermon: the Bible passage from which the sermon comes, the sermon itself, 
the preacher of the sermon and the audience that hears it. Related to these four 
components are various elements of Big Image preaching associated with each 
component. An example from Big Idea preaching is the element of increased retention, in 
which the audience is enabled to remember more clearly the stated and reiterated central 
idea of the passage. Another example from Big Idea preaching is the homiletical process 
required for the preacher in discovering the central idea. Those elements of Big Idea 
preaching make the sermon better than it would have been without that element. 
Likewise, there are various elements of Big Image preaching at work with each 
component to do the same. The following section explores these elements in relation to 


the four components: Scripture, Sermon, Preacher and Audience. 
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Elements of Big Image Preaching Related to Scripture 


The presence and value of metaphorical language in Scripture is of major 
importance in this thesis. It has been demonstrated that from Genesis to Revelation, God 
and God’s spokespeople employ analogical language to communicate God’s biggest 
ideas. The presence of these big ideas is the bedrock of Haddon Robinson’s homiletical 
approach often called Big Idea preaching. This thesis proposes a complementary 
philosophical methodology called Big Image preaching in which a central metaphor is 
employed throughout the sermon to communicate the big idea of the biblical passage. But 
is Big Image preaching related at all to the Bible? Are there examples in Scripture where 


centralized metaphorical imagery is employed to communicate a central message? 


The following section presents six such examples of big idea/big image 
messaging in the Bible. For variety and expanse, each represents one of the six major 
biblical genres. The qualifications are simple: a bona fide unit of Scripture utilizing 
central imagery to communicate a central idea. Since these passages are generally 
familiar, extensive exegesis is not the goal. More detailed analysis relevant to big image 
preaching will follow as the chapter unfolds. The idea for now is to recognize and briefly 


comment on their presence and value. 


Nathan’s Rebuke of King David — 2 Samuel 12:1-7 


Perhaps the most infamous case of adultery in the Bible is of King David with 
Bathsheba. She was the wife of Uriah the Hittite. David arranged for Uriah to be killed in 


battle to cover up David’s sin. As king, David embodied the law without accountability to 
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his subjects. Who would dare challenge him? The Lord did, through the prophet Nathan, 


and Nathan did it through a big image given to him by the Lord. 


1 Then the LoRD sent Nathan to David. And he came to him and said, “There 
were two men in one city, the one rich and the other poor. 2 The rich man had a 
great many flocks and herds. 3 But the poor man had nothing except one little ewe 
lamb which he bought and nourished; and it grew up together with him and his 
children. It would eat of his bread and drink of his cup and lie in his bosom, 

And was like a daughter to him. 4 Now a traveler came to the rich man, 

And he was unwilling to take from his own flock or his own herd, To prepare for 
the wayfarer who had come to him; Rather he took the poor man’s ewe lamb and 


prepared it for the man who had come to him.” 


5 Then David’s anger burned greatly against the man, and he said to Nathan, “As 
the LORD lives, surely the man who has done this deserves to die. 6 He must make 
restitution for the lamb fourfold, because he did this thing and had no 


compassion.” 7 Nathan then said to David, “You are the man!” 2 Samuel 12:1-7 


This account portrays God’s spokesman (Nathan/preacher) communicating a 
message from God to people (David/audience) using a well-designed central metaphor to 
illicit conviction, repentance and lasting change of behavior. The imagery of rich 
man/poor man is uncomplicated and easily relatable, by poor and rich alike. Relatability 
is further strengthened in the various contextual details dispensed judiciously by Nathan 
in the unfolding of the metaphor. These subsequent details describing how the poor man 


cherished and loved the lamb serves to heighten the sense of injustice. 


In terms of literary genre, this historical biblical narrative involves two men, both 
chosen servants of God. At least three aspects of God’s communicative genius are on 
display in this encounter. First is the encounter itself. God not only sent Nathan to 


confront David, but also inspired the prophet in wisely and effectively challenging him 
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with a metaphor so powerful that the king’s response was both immediate and just. The 
second genius is the inclusion of this encounter in Scripture in such a way that it is 
equally relatable today. “Unless the truth is not only clear but also real to listeners, then 
people will still fail to obey it. It must capture the listeners’ interest and imaginations; it 
must be compelling and penetrate to their hearts.”'4 By the time Nathan finishes his 
“metaphory,”!> both David and the modern audience are seething. Armed with a big 
image, God’s prophet marched boldly into the throne room and escorted David to the 
scene of his own crime, with all of us looking on. This points up a third item; the 


perspective of the reader. 


As readers, we are fully aware of both David’s awful sin and Nathan’s 
challenging confrontation. Nathan builds the case artfully against David from more than 
mere story-telling. The metaphor of rich man/poor man is so skillfully crafted that it 
achieves the same effect on the modern reader as it did on David. Nathan’s prosecution of 
David, “You are the man,” convicts modern sinners just as strongly. Through the Big 
Image of rich man, poor man and precious lamb, the Big Idea of David’s ruinous sin is 


clearly understandable both then and now. 


Psalm 23 


The LorD is my shepherd, 
I shall not want. 
2He makes me lie down in green pastures; 


He leads me beside quiet waters. 


14. Timothy Keller, Preaching: Communicating Faith in an Age of Skepticism (New York, 
Penguin Random House, 2015), 157. 


15. Coined by this author. 
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3He restores my soul; 
He guides me in the paths of righteousness 


For His name’s sake. 


4Even though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, 

I fear no evil, for You are with me; 

Your rod and Your staff, they comfort me. 

>You prepare a table before me in the presence of my enemies; 

You have anointed my head with oil; 

My cup overflows. 

6Surely goodness and lovingkindness will follow me all the days of my life, 
And I will dwell in the house of the LORD forever. 


Psalm 23 is a good example of big image messaging in biblical poetry because the 
first verse is both a big idea and a big image. As a homiletical idea, “The Lord is my 
shepherd, I shall not want” is a concise presentation of an expansive truth that rings in the 
ear. Just as relatable and accurate, the overarching imagery of shepherd hangs gently in 


the gallery of the mind. Consider this: 


Sheep are the most frequently mentioned animal in the Bible, with nearly four 
hundred references if we include references to flocks. Additionally, the figure of 
the shepherd receives approximately one hundred references. This prominence 
grows out of two phenomena — the importance of sheep to the nomadic and 
agricultural life of the Hebrews, and the qualities of sheep and shepherds that 
made them particularly apt sources of metaphor for spiritual realities. '° 


The relatability of this imagery remains high for modern readers, despite the fact 
that few people have seen a sheep up close and even fewer a shepherd. The subject matter 
is deeply personal, even existential, concluding with a reference to eternity. It is also 


helpful to restate here a central premise of this chapter, that God intentionally designed, 


16. Dictionary of Biblical Imagery, 782 (emphasis not original). 
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created and sustained the details and dynamics of sheep/shepherd realities to 


communicate God’s abiding care for David and all future lambs. (John 17:20) 


The Book of Joel 


From biblical prophecy comes the example of the Book of Joel. Joel is 
highlighted by a controlling image throughout the book - a plague of locusts picturing the 
judgment of God. What makes Joel a good example for this study is the presence of other 


9917 


imagery that support and strengthen the big image. These ““miniphors”*’ are metaphors by 


definition, but remain subservient to the metaphorical plague of locusts. 


The overriding image here is that of a plague of locusts, insects invading the land 
like a conquering army (1:6; 2:2, 11, 25). They spread out like the dawning sun (2:2); 
they consumed the fields like crackling fire (2:5) and robbed houses like thieves (2:9). It 
was time for the people to repent, but not merely with outward demonstrations. Joel saw 
in this devastating event a picture of the coming “day of the Lord” when God would reap 


a harvest and judge the nations for their sins (3:13).'8 


Without the locust metaphor, the miniphors describing the results of the 
devastating locusts would make no sense. As it is, the miniphors add a great deal of 
intense relatability. The interplay of metaphor and miniphors in Joel are instructive for 
preachers in how to use illustrative material in making their big image as big as possible. 


The homiletical license of using miniphors provides flexibility in the big image approach. 


17. Coined by this author. 
18. Wiersbe, Preaching and Teaching, 151-152. 
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The use of miniphors to support metaphors also helps maintain the primacy of the big 


idea over other imagery. 


There’s another point regarding The Book of Joel as it relates to Big Image 
preaching. When Peter preached the sermon of Pentecost in Acts 2, he explained what 
was happening as the fulfillment of God’s promise through Joel. A fundamental premise 
of Big Image preaching, even more than the use of metaphor, is the concept of Source 
and Target methodologies in which a speaker goes first into the Source of people’s 
familiarity in order to achieve the Target of greater understanding and positive life 
change. Peter achieved this in his sermon. He called to mind the Source of these well- 
known passages regarding Joel and David and explained their fulfillment in the Target of 
Christ. It was powerful enough that they cried out, “What shall we do?” Jesus effected a 
similar response from the disciples he taught on the road to Emmaus. Luke 24:27 reads, 
“Then beginning with Moses and all the prophets, He explained to them the things 
concerning Him in the Scriptures.” To which they later asked of each other, “Were not 
our hearts burning while He was speaking to us on the road, while He was explaining the 


Scriptures to us?”(Luke 24:32) 


While this thesis enthusiastically recommends Big Image preaching, what makes 
it work is the cognitive functions described in terms of “Source and Target.” And those 
functions were designed and created by God. Big Image preaching offers a viable means 
of tapping into those God-given abilities to communicate and understand central ideas 


through central imagery. 


The Parable of the Seed, Sower and Soils 


From among the Gospels, one example of Jesus’ big image teaching and 
preaching can be found in the Parable of the Seed, Sower and Soils. Its importance is 
signaled by inclusion in all three Synoptic Gospels at Matthew 13:1-23, Mark 4:1-20 and 
Luke 8:4-15. Like so many biblical metaphors, this one comes from nature. “God has so 
arranged things that there is a connection between the facts of the natural world and the 
truths of the spiritual world.”!? In this parable, which is explained by Jesus in all three 
accounts, seed represents the Gospel message of Christ, while “his hearers are 
represented by the different soils on which it lands; hardened, superficially ready, or 
encumbered with worldly concerns.””° Only upon fertile and cultivated soil does the seed 
produce an expansive harvest. The contextual details and relatable dynamics of the 
various types of soil and their capacities is a good example of how preaching metaphors 


can be extended. 
1 Corinthians 9:24-27 


From the epistolary genre of the New Testament comes this example of big image 
messaging in the Bible. Of Paul and the other apostles, Haddon Robinson notes, “The 
sermons of the apostles were without exception the proclamation of a single idea directed 
toward a particular audience.””! Donald Sunukjian adds: “Each of Paul’s messages is 


centered around one simple idea or thought. Each address crystallizes into a single 


19. Wiersbe, Preaching and Teaching, 33. 
20. Dictionary of Biblical Imagery, 809. 


21. Robinson, Biblical Preaching, 38. 
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sentence which expresses the sum and substance of the whole discourse. Everything in 
the sermons. . . leads up to, develops, or follows from a single unifying theme.””” Paul 
was also inspired by the Holy Spirit to convey those singular messages through 
centralized imagery. The example considered here is from 1 Corinthians 4:24-27; the 


imagery is a competitive athletic foot race: 


4Do you not know that those who run in a race all run, but only one receives the 
prize? Run in such a way that you may win. > Everyone who competes in the 
games exercises self-control in all things. They then do it to receive a 

perishable wreath, but we an imperishable. 7° Therefore I run in such a way, as not 
without aim; I box in such a way, as not beating the air; 7” but I discipline my 
body and make it my slave, so that, after I have preached to others, I myself will 
not be disqualified.7? 


Similar to Psalm 23:1, there is an idea and image embedded in the second half of 
verse 24: “Run in such a way that you may win.” Concise, relatable, and memorable, 
these words contain a message of victory through a metaphor of running. For centuries 
people have easily identified Paul’s meaning and metaphor of a physical example of a 
spiritual reality. An interesting aspect of the running metaphor is that even (maybe 
especially) disabled individuals can relate to the imagery and, best of all, actually 
participate in the spiritual victory found in Christ. Another element to this example is the 
power of the passage unhindered by its brevity. In only four verses, supported by a brief 


but germane boxing miniphor, the physical imagery of running effectively conveys the 


22. Donald Sunukjian, “Patterns for Preaching: A Rhetorical Analysis of the Sermons of Paul in 
Acts 13, 17 and 20,” 176. 


23. Wiersbe, Preaching and Teaching, 196. 
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idea that through spiritual and physical discipline, our service to God will not be 


disqualified. 
Revelation 5:6-10 and 5:11-14 


Apocalyptic scriptures are among the most fascinating to read. As Wiersbe wrote, 
“... but one thing is sure: the Apocalypse is a book of signs, images, symbols and not a 
few enigmas.”** Robert Mounce adds, “. . . the reader (should) not expect a literal 
presentation of future history, but a symbolic portrayal of that which must yet come to 


pass.””° Yet biblical symbolism is more than symbolic; it is key to the revealing of God. 


Though Revelation is written in prose, its texture is poetic in its reliance on 
images to the nearly total exclusion of abstract or propositional discourse. 
Northrop Frye, the most influential archetypical critic of the twentieth century, 
even called the book of Revelation a “grammar” of literary archetypes — the place 
where we find them in a systematic and definitive form.”© 


In Revelation 5:6-10 and 11-14 the imagery of Jesus as the slain Lamb heightens 
both the sacrifice of Christ for humanity and His centrality in the worship of heaven. 
Jesus is referred to as the Lamb no less than 28 times in Chapters 5 and 6. As homiletical 


periscopes, these two passages could be preached separately or, with great care, together. 


6 And I saw between the throne (with the four living creatures) and the elders 

a Lamb standing, as if slain, having seven horns and seven eyes, which are the 
seven Spirits of God, sent out into all the earth. 7 And He came and took the book 
out of the right hand of Him who sat on the throne. ® When He had taken 

the book, the four living creatures and the twenty-four elders fell down before 
the Lamb, each one holding a harp and golden bowls full of incense, which are 


24. Wiersbe, Preaching and Teaching, 195. 


25. Robert H. Mounce, “The Book of Revelation,” in the New International Commentary of the 
New Testament (Grand Rapids, Eerdmans, 1977), 65. 


26. Dictionary of Biblical Imagery, 713. 
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the prayers of the saints. ? And they sang a new song, saying, “Worthy are You to 
take the book and to break its seals; for You were slain, and purchased for God 
with Your blood men from every tribe and tongue and people and nation. !°“You 
have made them to be a kingdom and priests to our God; and they will reign upon 
the earth.” 


"Then I looked, and I heard the voice of many angels around the throne and 

the living creatures and the elders; and the number of them was myriads of 
myriads, and thousands of thousands, ! saying with a loud voice, “Worthy is 

the Lamb that was slain to receive power and riches and wisdom and might and 
honor and glory and blessing.” 13 And every created thing which is in heaven and 
on the earth and under the earth and on the sea, and all things in them, I heard 
saying, “To Him who sits on the throne, and to the Lamb, be blessing and honor 


and glory and dominion forever and ever.” 4 And the four living creatures kept 
saying, “Amen.” And the elders fell down and worshiped. 


The Lamb imagery serves another important biblical purpose. As one of the most 
employed images in the Bible, Jesus as Lamb “ties the vision to Passover (Exodus 12), 
the Suffering Servant (Isaiah 53:7), the ministry of John the Baptizer (John 1:29), and the 
witness of the early church (Acts 8:32).27 The implication is that imagery is effective in 
connecting people with the past as well as God’s redemptive future. “The visions of 
Revelation are always up to date, and it is the symbolic mode of the book that makes 
them such.””® And yet, as the preceding examples illustrate, every genre of Scripture 
employs big images through metaphorical, analogical, symbolic wordings that are “up to 


date” in every age. (Hebrews 4:12) 


27. Wiersbe, Preaching and Teaching, 196. 


28. Dictionary of Biblical Imagery, 715. 
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Elements of Big Image Preaching Related to Sermons 


The most important element of big image preaching related to sermons is the 
support it provides to Haddon Robinson’s big idea approach. At its core, the Big Image 
sermon is a Big Idea sermon performing double duty for a single purpose. Robinson’s 
Big Idea approach has been recognized, taught and practiced in classrooms, pastor’s 
studies and pulpits the world over. That is not because Robinson championed it, but 


because it works and he was committed to it. 


The distinguishing mark of his approach to preaching lies in the creative and 
single-minded way Haddon Robinson has worked out two fundamental 
commitments that lay at the core of his theory of homiletics. Others through the 
years have paid homage to these same commitments, but none more effectively, it 
seems to me, than Haddon Robinson. The first of these commitments is to 
expository preaching. Robinson’s second basic commitment is to effective 
communication.” 


Effective communication begins with a single idea, making the key element of 
Robinson’s method singularity. “Students of public speaking and preaching have argued 
for centuries that effective communication demands a single theme. Terminology may 
vary — central idea, proposition, theme, thesis statement, main thought — but the concept 
is the same: an effective speech ‘centers on one specific idea.””*° Singularity is not easy. 
It is hard work that requires thoughtful choices. For a preacher to do otherwise is unwise. 


“Fragmentation poses a particular danger for the expository preacher. Some expository 


sermons offer little more than scattered comments based on words and phrases from a 


29. Keith Wilhite and Scott M. Gibson., Eds., The Big Idea of Biblical Preaching (Grand Rapids, 
Baker Books, 1998), 54. 


30. Robinson, Biblical Preaching, 35-36. 
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passage, making no attempt to show how the various thoughts fit together as a whole.””*! 


Donald Sunukjian, who calls the big idea the “take home truth”*” describes the effects on 
the audience. “If the preacher doesn’t have a single sentence the listener will do one of 
two things: They will make up one of their own, based on some small point or story in 
the sermon. Or, they simply leave the service in a contended fog, mentally blank but 


unconcerned about it.” 


While singularity may be difficult, it often produces excellent results. The 
medical field has practiced this concept for years through specialization. Cardiologists are 
not known to perform knee replacements, nor do orthopedists perform cardiac surgery. 
Singular focus produces better outcomes for their patients. Positive outcomes await the 
preacher committed to singularity, first to the central idea of a qualified biblical passage, 
then to communicating that idea with a centralized image that reaches into the source and 
leads to the target. Interestingly, Robinson begins his chapter on the Big Idea by invoking 
a big image, with the phrase, “I do not appreciate opera.”*4 This is effectively relatable to 
those who share his feelings about opera as well as those who do not. In five words, with 
one relatable operatic similitude, the curtains are pulled back to introduce the fat lady of 


that chapter — the Big Idea. 


31. Robinson, Biblical Preaching, 35. 


32. Donald R. Sunukjian, Invitation to Biblical Preaching; Proclaiming Truth with Clarity and 
Relevance (Grand Rapids, Kregel Academic 2007), 65. 


33. Sunukjian, Invitation to Biblical Preaching, 66. 


34. Robinson, Biblical Preaching, 33. 
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Besides singularity, other aspects of Robinson’s methodology include unity, 
clarity, comprehension, retention, and purpose for positive life transformation. They flow 
together like streams to a river. Organizing around a central idea produces unity,*> which 
feeds clarity,*° facilitating comprehension,*’ which aids retention*® and increases the 
likelihood of positive life transformation.*? Singularity is also the key element of the Big 
Image approach that facilitates the other aspects listed above. Consider it: A central idea 
through a central image; singular in message and metaphor, focused and accessible for 


people to know just how much God loves them. 


It may be important here to remember that a central idea does not necessarily 
mean only one. Other, supporting ideas may be utilized, as long they serve the central 
idea*? In the same way, a central image doesn’t mean only one. But similar to the Big 


Idea approach, additional imagery should be subservient to the Big Image of the message. 


Sermon Design 


In his book, Preaching, Fred Craddock offers a list of popular sermon forms that 


include: Explore, Explain, Apply; The problem, the solution; either/or; Promise, 
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fulfillment; Major premise, minor premise, conclusion, etc*! “To speak of adequacy of 
form is to imply that some are not, which is true. For example, the question-and-answer 
form, especially the objective type, often found in a classroom, is not adequate to carry 
major theological freight, much less to create the experience of that theology.”” An 
important element of Big Image preaching is that it works with any type of sermon 
design. This is because metaphorical language and relatable similitudes create the desired 


experiences of theology better than communicating such concepts through abstractions. 


The most impressive finding in research on metaphor in preaching is not that 
audiences found metaphoric statements more emotional, imaginative and 
appealing than propositional statements. This could be predicted. What is truly 
informative is that people taking a test found metaphoric statements from sermons 
clearer than propositional statements.” 


Haddon Robinson has identified three basic designs for crafting a big idea 
sermon: Deductive, Inductive and a hybrid Inductive-Deductive.** The deductive 
approach expresses the central idea very early in the sermon. It is then explained and 
applied throughout the remainder of the message. “Early on the listeners hear the single 
sentence you want them to take home from the message as a whole.”** Psalm 23 is 
written this way: “The Lord is my Shepherd I shall not want” is expressed at the outset, 


with further explanation that follows. The inductive approach builds up to the big idea 
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later in the sermon, usually for the purpose of an impactful “aha!” moment. Inductive is 
considered to have the most “bang” because it requires the listener to track longer with 
the preacher, anticipating that climactic moment. “The challenge of the inductive pattern 
is that it requires greater attention to oral clarity so that the listeners will not lose their 
train of thought as the sermon progresses toward the take-home truth.’”*° There is also a 
hybrid “in-deductive*”” design which blends the two, yet this design is not employed very 


often. 


In an inductive sermon (big idea late) the details and dynamics of the central 
metaphor coursing through the sermon may be unveiled as little or as much as the sermon 
needs. Further, the importance of the contextual details and relatable dynamics may 
determine when they are revealed. For the sake of the “aha” moment, the more impactful 


details and dynamics should be held in abeyance, thus strengthening the coming impact. 


Although a deductive sermon (big idea early) may not pack the punch of an 
inductive one, the Big Image approach can offset this through similar timing strategies 
for revealing details and dynamics.** Even though the big idea is asserted early, the big 
image may be more slowly revealed, which helps maintain attention and interest in the 
idea. The strategic revealing of contextual details and their relatable dynamics is a key 
element of Big Image preaching. Nathan confronting David with great effectiveness and 


positive life change is a good example. 
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Sensitive Subject Matter 


The example of Nathan’s challenge brings up another element of Big Image 
preaching, the handling of sensitive subject matter. Whether in the form of a difficult 
passage or a sensitive social issue, preachers are called to “preach the word; be ready in 
season and out of season; reprove, rebuke, exhort, with great patience and instruction.” (2 
Timothy 4:2) The apostle Paul reflectively wrote, “For I did not shrink from declaring to 
you the whole counsel of God.” (Acts 20:27) People don’t like to be reproved or rebuked, 
thus pastoral care is to be taken with sensitive subjects. Jesus does this artfully in the 
Parable of the Sons in which one son suffers from moral decay (sinners) and the other a 
sense of entitlement (the religiously righteous). Through the centralized imagery of the 
sons, Jesus teaches a big idea about the Father: ““God loves His children equally and 


expects them to do the same.””” 


Sermon Titling 


Internet search results on sermon titles varies runs the gamut from asking 
developmental questions of the sermon, not titling the sermon until after it is preached, to 
not giving the sermon a title at all. Whether these hints are helpful or not, it is the opinion 
of the author that a sermon title is a very good opportunity to create interest in and begin 
a primary understanding of the subject matter of the message. Many sermons in the Bible 
have been named, usually by geography such as Sermon on the Mount or Paul at Mars 
Hill. These names locate the sermon without describing their content. Through their own 


titling, a skilled writer/preacher can achieve much to help their listeners “get it and keep 


49. By this author. 


it.” As Sunukjian writes, “When listeners enter the church, settle in their seats, and open 
their bulletins to see what the sermon is about, the title should cause them to say, ‘Ah, 


this sounds interesting’. The main goal of a title is to create curiosity and interest.”>° 


The title of a Big Idea sermon is often derived from the idea itself. A supportive 
big image helps decide the name of the sermon and sparks interest as well. The usage of a 
big image that supports the big idea offers another resource for naming the message. 
Consider this: 

Text: Matthew 4:19 on becoming fishers of men 

Idea: “If you catch them, Jesus will clean them.” 


Image: A dependent child brings her freshly caught trout to the wise grandmother. 


Sermon Title: “I caught them. Now what?” 


There are various opinions among homileticians regarding the value of sermon 
titles. Big Image preaching encourages preachers to title their sermons because of the 


opportunity provided to employ even part of the imagery right from the start. 


Unity, Order and Progress 


Robinson teaches that every sermon should possess unity, order and progress.>! 
One way to understand the importance of these is to hear an example in the negative. 


Keith Wilhite offers this creative example of how not to make a speech: 


This morning I have a few introductory observations that don’t have to do 
with the rest of my talk. Then, I’d like to comment on a few things in your 
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program, perhaps highlighting some more than others. There’s one funny story I 
want to share with you. If time permits, I’ll draw out a few implications from 
those comments, and then conclude with a poem. If we don’t get finished, we’ ll 
pick it up where we stop the next time we get together.” 


This would be humorous if not often true to life. As Wilhite says, “Unfortunately, 
too many listeners, searching for unity, are left listening to the Pointless Man.”>* Unity, 
order and progress help avoid such disasters. “The mind of the listener searches for 
overall unity.”°* A sermon committed to the communication of a central idea virtually 
requires this trinity of organization for the effectiveness of its purpose. Contextual details 
and relatable dynamics of a central metaphor woven into and throughout the message act 
as a binding agent. Leland Ryken wrote, “Metaphor is used to organize, explain, and 
illuminate reality.”>> In support of the idea, the centrality and singularity of the image: 


sets the boundaries for unity, orders the message, orients the minds of the listeners, then 


serves as a vehicle for progress from beginning to end. 


Sermon Flow 


The centrality and singularity of big idea and image also support fluid movement 
from one part of the sermon to another. The content of and cooperation between 


introductions, major portions, minor portions, conclusions, etc., are served well by 
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centrality and singularity of idea and image. This will be discussed in more detail in 
Mechanics and Methodologies. Yet as they relate to the form and flow of a sermon, 
central subject matter and similitudes intertwine like elastic thread. “Though a text may 
say many things, listeners need to hear the synthesis of what was intended.”°° Centralized 
ideas and images threading through the sermon help the audience understand the various 


parts and how they all work together. 


Clarity in Transitions 


Transitions are such an integral part of sermon flow that they warrant special 
mention. Every student of Haddon Robinson can hear him say, “Be clear!’””*’ A potent 
threat to homiletical clarity are poor transitions. An unsmooth move from one portion of 
the message to another can jettison all but the most astute listener. “While you see your 
outline lying before you on the page, remember that your congregation does not hear an 
outline. It only hears the content of the outline. This obvious fact makes transitional 
statements particularly significant because they point up relationships of the parts to the 
whole. You must help your listeners separate your major points from the material that 
supports them.”°® Relatable similitudes coursing through the sermon help listeners 
navigate transitions by the constancy of the central imagery. Instead of “changing the 


channel” from the metaphors of last week’s pool party to a touching movie scene, or from 
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an historic event to how mom made corn bread, the big image holds the audience at the 


same mental frequency. 


Effective transitions also present an opportunity to broaden the scope of the 
imagery itself, aiding the overall presentation of the idea. In Robinson’s sermon 
beginning with the crack of a bat, a first transition could involve the run up first base line. 
That logical detail carries a range of relatable dynamics: fear of failure, hope of success, 
youthful struggle, etc. The major idea of the message can be enhanced by the expansion 
of the imagery through whichever relatable dynamic best serves the idea. For example, if 
the big idea involves victory, the detail of base running can be presented as the stages of 
making it home. If the big idea involves fear, base running can be explored as uncertain 
journeys between stages, with unknowable results. In this way, the chosen detail (base 
running) and their relatable dynamics (victory or fear) are communicated through the 
expansion of the image through trackable transitions. By staying in the metaphorical 
ballgame, the preacher everyone round the bases as a team. This may seem trite to some, 


but it works. 


A final point about flow: Because the central imagery does not change, the 
preacher has more freedom and flexibility to “go back”; that is, to return to an earlier part 
of the message. Possible reasons for going back include making an important point left 
unmade or for clarifying a possible misunderstanding. Progress is the priority, but there 
are times when critical business needs to be revisited. An overarching similitude provides 


cover and continuity for these occasions where a variety of imagery does not. 
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Extended Explanations 


Contrary to possible assumptions about Big Image preaching, this approach does 
not prohibit necessary times of extended exegetical explanations. Either to explain a 
historical or linguistic context, or to comment on how a passage may be viewed 
theologically different among believers, the preacher may need time to provide more in- 
depth commentary. The utilization of a big image affords the preacher space to anchor 
long enough to explore the deeper waters. the more cerebral believers enjoy this kind of 


analysis and explanation as a way of loving the Lord with all our minds. 


Elements of Big Image Preaching Related to the Preacher 
Biblical 


Leland Ryken contributes greatly to the understanding of linguistic techniques in 
poetry and literature as they occur in the Bible and how they relate to evangelical 
preaching. “Evangelicals believe that the historical narratives of the Bible record the facts 
of the events that really occurred. Evangelicals also believe that the Bible includes figures 
of speech, especially in poetry.”>? These figures of speech are more than just figures, they 
are action figures with super powers of communication. God made this possible, that the 
human brain could understand abstract concepts through the linguistic and intellectual 
processes of metaphorical language. These biblical presuppositions strongly support 


communication of truth through metaphor. “The presence of metaphor in the Bible 
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should also lead believers to respect these modes as a vehicle for expressing and 
assimilating truth.”©° In essence, Ryken suggests that treating the Bible seriously involves 


taking seriously the way so much of it is written. 


This thesis pushes forward not only the opportunity, but the biblical responsibility 
upon preachers to communicate the Bible the way the Bible has been communicated by 
God. Ryken enjoins this by asking preachers to reconsider the concept of most three- 


point sermons. 


What it means to most preachers is to list three propositions, to impose that 
framework of generalizations on a biblical text, and to reach into the text to 
support the generalizations. bypassed almost completely. An entirely different 
version of a three-part sermon is proposed (in the next paragraph).°! 


Writing thirty years ago, Ryken was not lending specific support to Big Image 
preaching. Yet the use of a central Relatable Similitude answers Ryken’s call for a 
different type of sermon that takes seriously the presence of metaphorical language in 
Scripture and how Scripture can be communicated by the same means. The use of 
Relatable Similitudes is one way for scripture to be preached according to its own 
creative dynamics. God uses relatable linguistic forms throughout Scripture in order to 
connect with people. When preachers do the same they engage a communicative 


philosophy and methodology ordained by God. As Ryken wrote, “In the Bible God used 


the imaginary to express reality.” Ryken again, “The language of the Bible is much 
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more concrete and imagistic than one would guess from most sermons and from most 
modern translations of the Bible.”®? Big Image preaching offers a way for the preacher to 


be biblically faithful to the text and its mode of transmission. 


Challenging 


New ways present new challenges, and the church and her leaders are not 
sheltered from ministries of music and worship have often been a bloody battleground 


of change in the quest for relevancy. The same is true for homiletics. 


Many say what is needed is a change in the mode of our communication. We 
should abandon the sermon ‘monologue’ and move into interactive discussions in 
which all participants mutually discover their respective paths. Others who still 
support the classic mode of public address nonetheless propose that our cultural 
currents require a change in the realm of content. 


Andy Stanley criticizes beginning with Scripture before its application to people. 
In the process he posits a fierce question: “To what extreme are you willing to go to 
create a delivery system that will connect with the heart of your audience?”® The author 
need not agree with all of Stanley’s theology, yet this question warrants serious 
consideration. Big Image preaching answers this challenge through Source-Target 
methodologies. Through Relatable Similitudes, just like Jesus, preachers can connect first 


with the heart and mind of listeners, leading them to life-changing Truth. 
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The idea of delivering biblical truth this way is neither complicated nor 
provocative. While different, the big image approach is intuitive, making it easier to learn 
and practice. John Stott developed the metaphor of preacher as being bridge builder 
between the worlds of the Bible and today’s listener. “Now a bridge is a means of 
communication between two places which would otherwise be cut off from one another 
by a river or ravine. It makes possible a flow of traffic which without it would be 
impossible.” In big image parlance, one side of the chasm is the shared understandings 
of the average person and the other side is the Kingdom of God. In Cognitive Metaphor 
Theory, the Source is the former and the Target is the latter. In 1955 Lord Snow wrote of 
the “gulf of mutual incomprehension” between science and the arts.®’ Yet there is also a 
reservoir of mutual comprehension found in our common understandings and 
misunderstandings of life. From that reservoir the preacher pastor can draw out living 


water for their parched people. 


“This is not my gift” is a common response to new ways. Robinson counters this 
general critique. “Gift or not, we must use words, and the only question is whether we 
use them poorly or well. If you’re willing to work at it you can become more skilled with 
them than you are.’’°’ Encouragement for exploring the Big Image approach has been 
presented thus far in two arenas: Scripture (Chapter Two) and Science (Chapter Three). 
Chapter Five will present overwhelmingly supportive research results from both the 


General Survey on Preaching and three test sermons. The hope is that the effectiveness 
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of this “delivery system” will mitigate the challenges. One aspect of Big Image preaching 


is that it is not only effective, it is intuitive. 


Intuitive 


Big Image preaching is an intuitive homiletical philosophy. It just makes sense to 
begin with what people know in order to teach them something new. The first week of 
school educators begin with their students’ prior subject knowledge in order to craft 
future lessons. Only the cruelest teacher would expect a first grader to handle third grade 
material. Beginning at a safe and familiar place signals to learners (disciples) that they 
are respected, welcome and have come to the right place for progress. The kind preacher 
can achieve the same results through Relatable Similitudes that reach the people for 
whom Haddon Robinson wrote his masterwork: “Bewildered by seductive voices, 
nursing wounds life has inflicted upon them, anxious about matters that do not matter. 
Yet they come to hear a clear word from God that speaks to their condition.”© How will 


they hear without a preacher who makes words from God accessible to man? 


Less Academic, More Accessible 
In Preaching that Changes Lives, Michael Fabarez comments that, “All modern 
Christian preachers bob in the wake of church history’s legacy of medieval scholasticism. 
The influence of scholasticism has survived through the periods of the Reformation and 


Puritanism and finds its way into most sermons preached in Christian pulpits today.””° 
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People generally enjoy learning, and a sermon is a good environment for the finer points 
of biblical knowledge. However, as Scott Gibson reminds his students, “Your 
congregation is aware that you went to seminary. There is no need to prove it every 


Sunday.’””! 


Jesus was accessible to people, even to children. (Matthew 19:14) His command 
in Mark 16:15 to “preach the Gospel to every creature” implies accessibility. The power 
of metaphorical language makes this possible. “One of the interesting things about 
metaphors is that they touch different people in different ways at different levels of life. 
The child’s response to Psalm 23 is different from that of the veteran missionary; but 
both individuals can respond to the same metaphor and the response of each can be 
authentic and rewarding.””” Big images effectively communicating big ideas serve God 
by serving God’s people right where they are. To that end, the big image approach does 
not discount in-depth learning of Scripture, it actually facilitates it through orientation 


and anchoring. 
Orientation and Anchoring 


One of the worst feelings a public speaker can experience is the sudden loss of 
their place in their speech. Even if listeners are somehow unaware, the sick feeling of 
wondering where you are and where you were headed can devastate an otherwise fine 


presentation. Big Image methods help avoid such a situation through singularity. Just as 
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singularity helps tracking through transitions, a centralized metaphor maintains a sense of 


orientation by anchoring the preacher in choppy waters. 


Combined with the singular idea, the singular image lessens the amount of mental 
material needing space in the preacher’s head; especially those who correctly choose not 
to read their sermons. A sermon that rises and falls on various points and illustrations 
could easily sink if the captain loses his way. On the other hand, for example, if the 
similitude revolves around a boy and his father fishing at sea, the Big Image preacher 
who starts to sink may silently remind himself to simply “get back in the boat.” That is an 
orientational benefit. The anchoring aspect allows the preacher to spend extra time with 
his people in areas of interest to them and their context. These could include finer points 
of biblical studies in language, history, geography, etc. Or the preacher could let down 
the anchor to address matters pertaining to the immediate congregational or national 
mood. As in the orientational benefit, once the anchored subject is dealt with, everyone 
just gets back in the boat and heads for the shore. Being oriented and anchored helps 
produce a sense of confidence in the presentation and the preacher alike. This translates 


into a deeper sense of enjoyment in the pulpit. 


Enjoyable 


It is generally accepted that people love to hear a good story. In the same way, 
those who do it well love to tell a good story. The love of telling a good story is met in 
the air by the love of hearing one. In those symbiotic moments between teller and 
listener, there is joy for both. For the teller there is a double enjoyment: the telling itself 


along with watching listeners’ faces light up. While story-telling is not the point of Big 
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Image preaching, there are undeniable aspects of sharing Relatable Similitudes that 


involve adjacent skills. 


The focus here is the enjoyment felt by the Big Image preacher who endeavors to 
meet his audience through meaningful metaphor. “The Bible’s most customary way of 
expressing God’s truth is not the sermon or theological outline, but the story, the poem, 
the vision, and the letter, all of them forms of the imagination.””? Surely Jesus was not 
bored by His parables, nor told them out of obligation. “Any study of the concept of 
delight and joy in the Bible gives an overall picture of rejoicing and laughter in the here 
and now, as well as in heaven above.”’4 Speaking with passion and compassion, Jesus 
must have enjoyed telling the Good News through redemptive metaphors. ’> Big Image 
preaching facilitates such enjoyment with less stress, greater ease and an inspiring 
confidence when central ideas and images are working in tandem. With the same 
commitment and practice necessary to master any method, the Big Image approach is an 


enjoyable way to preach. 


Disciplines the Imagination 
Gene Edward Veith, Jr. and Matthew P. Ristuccia titled their book Imagination 


Redeemed: Glorifying God with a Neglected Part of Your Mind.” The subtitle makes the 
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point. Our imaginations are starved and starving. “In this day of fast food, digests and 
headline news bites, we who minister God’s Word must learn to communicate it 
effectively to a busy and distracted video generation. I believe that reaching the 
imagination must be an important part of our strategy.””’ That comment, published in 
1995, is truer today, given the proliferation of computer and media technology and their 
connection to the worldwide web.”® But if preachers are going to reach the imagination of 
people, they must begin with their own. Big Image preaching virtually requires preachers 
to use this neglected part of their minds. Veith and Ristuccia lower the intimidation factor 


with this reminder: 


Imagination is this faculty we all have of conjuring up pictures in our minds. 
That’s all it is. The whole concept is often presented as if it were some special 
talent held only by a few or perhaps as if it might be cultivated if you work hard 
enough at it, We ordinary folks are exhorted to ‘be creative!’ and to ‘use your 
imagination.’ But, failing to measure up to the great poets and inventors, we 
might reasonably conclude, ‘I don’t have much imagination.’ But you do! If I say, 
‘Think of a tree,’ and you can do that, you have imagination. ” 


Author Mary S. Hulst offers these insights: “As preachers we also want to keep 
stretching our imaginations. We preachers need to be reading deeply, widely and often. 


When we read we are forced to imagine what the author is describing: a hot courtroom in 


Georgia, the freshness of a mountain stream or the delighted squeal of a child ina 
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swing.”®° A number of newer texts on preaching encourage creativity. Big Image 
preaching offers the preacher a way of thinking about the biblical subject that may seem 


newish today, but historically is not so new at all. 


Actually, Christians of the past had quite a bit to say about the imagination, as we 
shall see, but it is something of a forgotten category in contemporary Christianity. 
The issue is not whether imagination is good or bad, useful or not, or something 
we should or should not cultivate. We cannot help but use our imaginations. This 
is the way God made our minds to function. But it will help us greatly to reflect 
upon the role and limits and possibilities of the imagination, just as we have with 
reason and our other mental powers. 


If people are using only ten percent of their cognitive ability, imagine the results 
of a preacher engaging more of his God-ordained process of creating worlds in which 
people can find God. Through Source and Target/Relatable Similitudes, preachers can go 
beyond creating these places to leading them there. In order to do that: “We must 
discipline, disciple and sanctify our imagination. We are to ‘take every thought captive to 
obey Christ’ (2 Corinthians 10:5), and that must include the thoughts we imagine. This 
can be done, above all, by saturating our imaginations with the Word of God.’”®! Big 


Image philosophy and methodologies embrace the divine gift of imagination for the 


purposes of revelation and relationship with God and man. 


Relational 


Travelling together brings people closer to one another, creating a bond that few 


other experiences achieve. Jesus travelled with twelve ordinary men in the first century as 
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the embodiment of God’s kingdom, creatively teaching them to enter it by relationship to 
Himself. “(But) all of Jesus’ imagination seemed dedicated to one end: bringing the Word 
of God to people in new and imaginative ways that would connect to their lives and lead 
them into right relationship with their Creator and creation.”** That is precisely what Big 


Image preaching is all about. 


When preaching pastors travel with their congregations from the pulpit, creatively 
leading them to the Kingdom through relationship with Christ, the relationship between 
preacher and people also deepens. This deepening results in increased trust as they travel 


on and bring others along. Fred Craddock expresses it this way: 


(Actually) it would be more correct that preaching not only occurs in a pastoral 
context but is itself pastoral activity. From the perspective of the one who 
preaches, pastoral functions and relationships influence what is said in the sermon 
and how it is expressed. From the perspective of the listener, the way his or her 
life has been touched by the pastor profoundly affects what is heard in the 
sermon.*? 


By emulating Jesus’ pedagogical pattern of big ideas and images, travelling bonds 
form between pastor and people. People who trust their preacher are more likely to 
receive the Word in season and out of season (2 Timothy 4:2) which provides 


opportunities for consistent input and impact on the lives of their listeners. 
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Elements of Big Image Preaching Related to the Listener 


A most rewarding aspect of the big idea/image approach is the way in which it 
benefits the listener. Preaching the Gospel is about Him and them. Romans 10:14 asks, 
“How then will they call on Him in whom they have not believed? How will they believe 
in Him whom they have not heard?” (Romans 10:14a) Romans 10:15 answers the 
question with a question: “And how will they hear without a preacher?” (Romans 10:14b) 
These two verses connect the homiletical dots between Him, them and those who preach 


to them about Him. In order to reach them, we must understand them and their lives. 


In addition to the individual nature of life’s struggles, there is the community 
aspect to consider. Believers and not-yet believers share these problems, and the body of 
listeners to most sermons is comprised of both. Besides the common problems of 
humanity, other issues related to age, gender, family background, education level, 
profession, marital status, etc., present serious stumbling blocks to the preaching and 
receiving of the Gospel. In his insightful book Preaching to a Post-Everything World, 
Zack Eswine wrote, “Preachers today acknowledge that one of our greatest ministry 


challenges is ‘reaching people with the Gospel in today’s world.””** 


Besides the challenges of the worldly culture outside the church, many churches 
suffer from a wordy culture within. Thom and Joani Schultz quoted four reasons why 


“nobody wants to go to church anymore.”*° The second reason is “I don’t want to be 
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lectured.”®° “Instead of meaningful dialogue and engagement, the most common church 
experience today centers on the Sunday morning sermon. A lecture. A 30- 45-minute 
speech. Yet even the most stirring oration doesn’t build relationships.” That may sound 
cynical, especially given the popularity of TED Talks** in which people listen intently for 
20 to 45 minutes on a variety of topics. Yet the point is made and received that people do 
not want to hear lectures disguised as sermons. The Jewish teachers of Jesus’ day fed 
people a steady diet of religious lectures. Against this backdrop of boredom appeared 
Jesus who communicated through familiar imagery, connecting with the hearts of people 
by awakening their minds. With Relatable Similitudes from daily life, Jesus cut through 


the noise, reached into the sacred imagination and engaged His listeners. 


Engagement is defined by Merriam-Webster as “establishing a meaningful 
contact or connection with.” Business people call it “buy in,” coaches want teamwork 
and governments operate on compliance. All those are driven by external, often coercive 
forces. Big Images, though prompted by an external voice, appeal immediately to the 
inner life of the listener at their Source. Intellectual, emotional and spiritual engagement 
of listeners both individually and in community happen through Relatable Similitudes 


through the features and benefits of singularity and focus. 
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Singularity and Focus 


Singularity related to the sermon was explored earlier. The point here is how 
singularity in Big Image preaching benefits the listeners of the sermons. This can be 
described in one word: Focus. Oxford Languages defines focus in four main ways, two as 
nouns and two as verbs. All four are applicable to this exploration. Focus (noun) means, 
“the center of interest or activity,” or “the state or quality of having or producing clear 
visual definition.” Focus (verb, of a person) means, to “adapt to the prevailing level of 
light and become able to see clearly, or Focus (verb) to “pay particular attention to.” 
Thus, employing one image, or an image set, puts forth one similitude as the center of 
interest, uninterrupted by competing imagery, to which the listener can pay particular 
attention. In turn, this facilitates clear visual definition, empowering the listener to adapt 
to the prevailing level of light in their lives (Luke 11:35) in order to see the Light of the 


World. (John 8:12) 
Initial Interest and Engagement 


For public speakers, gaining the listeners’ initial interest is job one. Until the 
speaker achieves the attention and interest of his audience, little of value can occur. The 
use of Metaphor is an effective means of grabbing people by the ears. ““Metaphoric 
statements, while not true literally, are means of conveying literal truth in a striking 
way.”*? To “occupy, attract or involve someone’s interest” is the first step in the 
communicative process. Tim Keller reminds us that, “Preaching cannot simply be 


accurate and sound. It must capture the listener’s interest and imaginations; it must be 
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compelling and penetrate to their hearts.””° Penetrating the heart and mind goes beyond 
initial interest to engagement, which involves commitment. Although interested people 


listen, engaged people act. 


Big Image preaching seeks to achieve interest and engagement by going first to 
the Source, the familiar imagination of the listener. This is different from much of today’s 


preaching. Leland Ryken offers this instructive critique: 


Evangelical preaching has largely followed the model of Paul rather than Jesus. 
The discourses of Jesus are predominately concrete, poetic, and anecdotal. The 
writings of Paul tend toward theological abstraction . . .. They are heavily 
conceptual and theological in vocabulary and content . . .. They have appealed to 
the minds of churchgoers. In some traditions they have also appealed to the 
emotions. But they have not captured the imaginations of people.”! 


Capturing imaginations involves an appeal to people’s intellect and emotions. 
Jesus does this better than anyone, beginning with His fishermen disciples to whom He 
promised, “Follow me and I will make you fishers of men.” With one sharp metaphor, 
they were hooked. The hook of Big Image preaching is the singular, focused similitude 
that interests and engages the listener that makes them want to know more. For that, 


extended engagement is needed. 
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The Engagement Extended 


The effective speaker not only achieves initial engagement, they maintain it. “It 
has been correctly observed that ‘a speaker who holds the attention of his listener does 
not necessarily succeed — but no speaker can succeed unless he does hold their 
attention.’”°* The challenges to holding people’s attention are many. Much has been 
written about the shortening of the average human attention span. Consider this 


information from marketing guru Mark Joyner: 


The average human attention span is now shorter than a goldfish’s — seriously. A 
recent study found that the average human attention span has fallen from 12 
seconds in 2000 (or around the time smartphones hit the scene) to eight seconds 
today. In comparison, scientists believe that the goldfish has an attention span of 
nine seconds.”* 


Modern technology, while useful in many ways, presents another dilemma for 
speakers to the public, even in the church. It is a common occurrence for people in the 
pews, of all ages, to be on their phone during every phase of a worship/preaching event. 


Joyner continues: 


We are constantly bombarded by texts, tweets, push notifications, ads, Facebook 
posts, emails and more, and our brains get hooked on all that stimuli. We crave 
more and more news information, and it can be difficult to pay attention to any 
one thing for very long. Conversely, it also makes it difficult to hold anyone’s 
attention for very long. This creates a significant challenge for marketers whose 


entire job it is to cut through the noise and meaningfully engage with consumers. 
94 
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The challenge is not only for marketers, but for the hapless preacher unaware or 
ill-equipped to do anything about it. Meaningful engagement requires a strategic 
continuation of interest. And Big Image philosophy does not assume that extended 
engagement happens automatically, no matter how interesting the initial imagery may be. 
Tourists look intently upon the Mona Lisa, but soon walk away. In that light, Relatable 
Similitudes are not pictures. Rather, they are worlds to explore. Ryken explains: 
“Whereas ordinary writing is transparent, pointing beyond itself to a body of information, 
a work of literature invites readers to enter a whole imagined world and to get inside it. 
The whole story, the whole poem, the whole vision is the meaning. Therefore, the whole 
story, poem or vision needs to be experienced.””> People need a guide to help them enter 
and get inside those worlds. In big image preaching, the preacher is that guide who 
reveals, explains and applies the various truths along the journey. Technically, this 
happens through a skillful and strategic dissemination of interesting details and relatable 


dynamics of the similitude.°° 
Clarity 


The goal of engagement is not temporary interest or action. Rather, engagement 
seeks long-term growth and edification through education. In Matthew 28:20, Jesus tells 
His disciples to “teach them all I have commanded you.” Teaching requires effective 
instruction. Effective instruction requires clarity. Regarding homiletical word selection 


and clarity, Haddon Robinson wrote: “If you compare yourself with C.S. Lewis, Malcolm 
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Muggeridge, or Philip Yancey, you may feel like declaring bankruptcy. Let those artisans 
provide an ideal toward which you can move. But in every sermon you can strive to be 
clear and exact in what you mean.””’ To that end, Leland Ryken points to the value of 


metaphor, while providing an excellent example: 


The most impressive finding in research on metaphor in preaching is not that 
audiences found metaphoric statements more emotional, imaginative, and 
appealing than propositional statements. This could be predicted. What is truly 
informative is that people taking a test found metaphoric statements from sermons 
clearer than propositional statements. For example, they praised the clarity of a 
metaphor comparing the Christian life to surfing, whose basic principle is that one 
has to get out where the white water is instead of playing around on the shore.” 


There are multiple enemies of clarity. One arises when a speaker introduces 
various, possibly competing imagery. Donald Sunukjian, commenting on written and oral 
clarity wrote: “They may understand all the individual words, but the way the sentences 
connect to each other and how the flow of thought is being developed remains a mystery 
to them. They simply cannot track clearly with their pastor over an extended period of 
time.””? The same can occur because of different sermonic imagery. Given that people 
think metaphorically, their flow of thought is naturally influenced (positively or 
negatively) by metaphorical material from the pulpit. Well-articulated and cooperative 
words and phrases aid clarity and consistency in flow of thought.!°° The same holds true 


for imagistic metaphorical language. Disjointed imagery in a sermon can be as 
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disorienting as a father flipping through TV channels surrounded by a frustrated family. 
Singular imagery facilitates focus, engages and extends interest and provides for 


improved clarity on a level that is both communal and personal. 


Personal 


“Tt’s not personal, it’s business” is an iconic cultural phrase. Good preaching is 


not a business, it’s personal. Sweet and Viola remark on Jesus’ personal approach: 


Jesus began with His listeners. For example, Jesus asked a Samaritan 
woman for a drink. Then He gave her the metaphor of Living Water. Jesus 
resurrected Lazarus, having announced, “I am the resurrection and the life.” More 
than half the time, Jesus derived His preaching from the people more than He 
delivered a message. The people set the agenda. Ralph Lewis calls it, “Jesus’ 
start-from-scratch, listener-centered attitude.” 


Keith Wilhite reminds us of the personal nature of Haddon Robinson’s approach: 
“Big idea preaching is the product of communicative choices rather than a comprehensive 
statement about the nature of the text. The sermon’s big idea is not the only message. It is 
the target message for a particular audience that represents the same major intent that the 
passage had for its original readers.’”’'°' Targeting an audience requires understanding 
them as a group, yet comprised of individuals. Effective Relatable Similitudes facilitate 
both group and personal engagement, which is another function of metaphor. “This is one 
of the powers of metaphor: it paradoxically uses words to express meanings that go 


beyond the verbal level. People have feelings and experiences surrounding green pastures 
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or still waters or home that cannot be wholly expressed in words.’’!°? These expressed 
meanings, while universal in scope, are individual in nature. “What types of restoration 
are contained in the picture of sheep cresting in an oasis at midday? The answer is, as 
many as the types of restoration that believers experience.”!° This duality of 
metaphorical clarity is not only fascinating, it is effective and available for preaching 
sermons that are at once communal and personal. And making it personal makes it 


participatory. 


Participatory 

Ken McFarland wrote an encouraging book entitled, Christianity is not a 
Spectator Sport: God needs players, not cheerleaders.'°* The author’s position is that 
God needs nothing. Nonetheless, the premise of participation is biblical. “But prove 
yourselves doers of the word, and not merely hearers who delude themselves.” (James 
1:22) This would include participating with a sermon beyond listening. Luke 2:41-52 
portrays the young Jesus participating in the Synagogue, listening and asking questions. 
Though most preachers are not able to entertain questions during their sermon, questions 
are nonetheless being pondered by engaged people. Not only do participating listeners 
form mental questions, they also make discoveries through the clearly preached word. 
Metaphorical language facilitates this process. Ryken reminds us that, ““Whenever a 


biblical poet speaks in metaphor or simile, he entrusts to the reader the task completing 
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the process of communication. He leaves it up to the reader to discover how A is like 
B.”!° A good thing has transpired when a congregant can say, “Good sermon pastor, I 
could see where you were going.” Big ideas and images not only help people see where 
the preacher is going, they help them get there. Without offense to the Holy Scripture 
(Deuteronomy 4:2; 12:32) the ethos of James 1:22 encourages listeners to “Be not 
watchers of the journey only and thereby miss so much, but be fellow travelers as well.” 


And while they travel, they are transformed. 


Transformational 

Big Image preaching achieves transformation through transportation. Mark 1:21- 
28 records a demon possessed man interrupting Jesus as He taught in the Synagogue. “I 
know who you are — the Holy One of God.” Even the enemies of God know who Jesus is; 
but knowledge of Christ does not equal saving faith. Therefore, the priority of conveying 
biblical truth is secondary to the changing of lives that comes through biblical truth. To 
the author, much of today’s preaching focuses on temporal human situations rather than 
the eternal burdens of the Lord. The expository preacher’s greatest achievement is 
positive life-change, for the preacher first, then the audience.! Positive change in 
people’s thinking, believing and behaving accords with Romans 12:2 to “be transformed 


by the renewal of your minds.” 
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A.W. Tozer contends that, “The purpose behind all doctrine is to secure moral 


action.”!°” Robinson expounds on this truth as it relates to the purpose of preaching: 


George Sweaney maintains that purpose distinguishes a sermon from an essay. An 
essay looks at ideas, but a sermon looks at people. A purpose differs from a 
sermon idea, therefore in the same way that a target differs from an arrow; as 
taking a trip differs from studying a map; as baking pie differs from reading a 
recipe. Whereas the idea states the truth, the purpose defines what that truth 
should accomplish. !”8 


The purpose of transforming the heart, mind, soul and strength (Matthew 22:37) 
of people is what biblical preaching, in both content and form, is all about. “Jesus gave 
only one tool to His band of former fisherman and tax-collectors, and by this preaching in 
the power of the Holy Spirit they subsequently turned the ancient world upside down. 
Not surprisingly, this tool has continued to transform entire cultures whenever it has been 


faithfully and persistently wielded.”! 


Spiritual transformation is in essence, a metamorphosis. People directed by the 
Gospel move towards God, leaving behind incorrect or incomplete ideas and their 
associative practices (Romans 12:2). Then they begin to cherish truth and the Truth from 
whom it emanates (Isaiah 5:19). As they draw closer to God, God draws closer to them 
(James 4:8) and they are changed more and more into the likeness of Christ (2 


Corinthians 3:18). The role of the herald is to begin this forward movement, empowered 
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by a biblical idea that is clearly communicated in such a way that facilitates 


transformation through transportation into and throughout the Kingdom of God. 


A major contention of this thesis is that God provided the human mind and the 
divine Scriptures everything needed to accomplish this transformation journey by means 
of metaphorical communication. “The imaginative language of the Bible ‘transports us to 
a world where a river can overflow a nation (Isa 8:5-8), where a branch can build a 
temple (Zech. 6:12), and where a great red dragon with seven heads and 10 horns can 
sweep down a third of the stars of heaven with his tail (Rev. 12:3-4).’”!!° By transporting 
people from their Source to God’s Target, Big Image preaching seeks to teach 
transformational ideas, through transformational images, to produce transformational 
thoughts, words and deeds for God. Yet functional questions remain. “How do we build a 
Big Image sermon?” “What are the steps of crafting a message with a central metaphor?” 


“What are the mechanics, methodologies and resources? 


Mechanics, Methodologies and Resources 


The purpose of this section is to explore the mechanics and methodologies of Big 
Image Preaching. This is the “how to” portion of the thesis. The case has been presented 
through biblical, theological and scientific evidence that communicating big ideas 
through big images is a legitimate approach to expository preaching. Chapter Five will 


present strong evidence of its effectiveness. In the following pages, instruction mingled 
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with reflection will explain the processes of finding, choosing, developing, applying, 


extending and then fulfilling powerful metaphors to preach powerful messages. 


First, it must be acknowledged that Big Image preaching begins with Big Idea 
preaching. So in order to explore the mechanics and methodologies of the former, one 
must understand at least the basics of the latter and how the two can work together. 
Throughout Haddon Robinson’s ministry there were two fundamental commitments: 
Expository preaching and effective communication.''! In his methodology, Robinson was 
committed to the presence of a central idea in a biblical passage and the need to 
communicate that idea clearly and effectively. The absence of these basic commitments 
will undermine the study and stamina needed when developing Exegetical Ideas, 


Homiletical Ideas and Relatable Similitudes. 


Exegetical Ideas, Homiletical Ideas and Relatable Similitudes 


For Robinson, the exegetical idea is what God is saying, and the homiletical idea 
is what the preacher is saying about what God is saying. The relatable similitude, then, is 
the means by which the preacher says it. Effective biblical exegesis draws out the truth 
and truths of Scripture, thus the central truth of any passage is its exegetical idea — what 
God is saying. Once the exegetical idea is discovered, it must be formed into a 
homiletical idea — what the preacher is saying about what God is saying. Robinson’s 
process forms what Donald Sunukjian calls the “take-home truth” into a single and 


concise, full sentence Big Idea. “Our sermons must not be a series of isolated comments 
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or unconnected truths. Instead, they should have a progressive and orderly flow of ideas 
(the outline) and be embodied in a single sentence (the take-home truth).”!!” Next, a 
Relatable Similitude is then crafted to communicate the Homiletical Idea in such a way 
that people can understand and appropriate it to life. If the Big Idea is indeed the “take- 
home truth,” then the Big Image is the package in which they take it home. So, in Big 


Image Preaching, the road from study to sermon is a process of Three Big Steps: 


e Exegetical discovery of the passage’s central idea = Big Idea of the Bible passage 

e Homiletical formation of the Exegetical Idea into a concise sentence = Big Idea of 
the Sermon 

e Crafting of a Relatable Similitude for preaching the Big Idea = Big Image of the 


Sermon 


Each of these steps involves its own processes for discovery and development. 
These processes involve evaluative questions and analysis designed to illicit pertinent 
information. The information gleaned from the questions and analysis facilitate the 
production and presentation of expository Big Idea sermons preached through Big Image 
similitudes. Since the entire endeavor begins with finding the exegetical idea, the first 
task is to apply questions to the biblical text to hear what God is saying. Robinson 


promotes the use of two questions called Subject - Complement. 
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Subject - Complement 


The starting point is an evaluative process for discerning the essential formation 


of any idea. This process is called Subject - Complement: 


To define an idea with “scrupulous exactness,” we must know how ideas 
are formed. When reduced to its basic structure, an idea consists of only two 
essential elements: a subject and a complement. Both are necessary. When we talk 
about the subject of an idea, we mean the complete definite answer to the 
question, “What am I talking about?” The subject as it is used in homiletics is not 
the same thing as a subject in grammar. A grammatical subject is often a single 
word. The subject of a sermon idea can never be one word. It calls for the full, 
precise answer to the question, “What Am I talking about?”!!? 


The Subject question asks: What precisely is the biblical author talking about? 
The initial response is often too broad in scope. In order to narrow the focus and nail the 
Subject, approach the text with who, what, when, where, why, and how in mind. These 
questions help produce a more defined Subject while facilitating the development of the 
Complement. The Complement is, in essence, the answer to the Subject question. One 
example, given by Robinson,'" is James 1:5-8 concerning wisdom. While wisdom is the 
obvious subject in general, more precise information is needed in order to preach the 
passage. A closer reading, aided by our six questions, produces the subject “how to 
obtain wisdom in the midst of trials.” Once the Subject is properly stated, the 
Complement half of the equation is more readily discernable by looking back into the 
text. In the example from James, the Complement is “by asking God for it in faith.” 


These two, Subject (“how to find wisdom in the midst of trials” plus “by asking God for 
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it in faith”) produces the full Exegetical Idea, “We obtain wisdom in the midst of trials by 
asking for it in faith.” This Exegetical Idea is now the starting point for developing the 
Homiletical (Big) Idea of the sermon. The point for now is how the Subject — 


Complement process is crucial. Robinson explains how why they must work in tandem: 


A subject cannot stand alone. By itself it is incomplete, and therefore needs a 
complement. The complement “completes” the subject by answering the question, 
“What am I saying about what I am talking about?” A subject without a 
complement dangles as an open-ended question. Complements without subjects 
resemble automobile parts not attached to a car. An idea emerges only when the 
complement is joined to a definite subject.!> 


Therefore, these two questions facilitate the discovery and wording of the 


Exegetical Idea:'!° 


e What precisely is the biblical author talking about? (Subject) 


e What precisely is the author saying about what he is talking about? (Complement) 
When to apply these questions? Before structuring the sermon. 


Finding the subject and complement does not start when we begin construction of 
our sermons. We pursue the subject and complement when we study the biblical 
text. Because each paragraph, section, or subsection of Scripture contains an idea, 
we do not understand a passage until we can state its subject and complement 
exactly. While other questions emerge in the struggle to understand the meaning 
of a biblical writer, these two (“What precisely is the author talking about?” and 
“What is the author saying about what he is talking about?”) are fundamental.''’ 
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The author encourages any would-be practitioners to spend all the time needed to 
master the understanding and application of the Subject-Complement process. It is the 
heartbeat of Big Idea preaching. Once the exegetical idea is determined, it must then be 


formed into a preaching, or homiletical idea. 


From Exegetical to Homiletical 


The next phase of sermon development is to take the exegetical idea mined from 
the biblical text and mint it into a homiletical idea. The exegetical idea is basically a 
declarative statement; and Robinson points out that with any such statement, there are 
only four options that follow. “When we make any declarative statement, we can do only 
four things with it: we can restate it, explain it, prove it or apply it. Nothing else. To 
recognize this simple fact opens the way to understanding the dynamic of thought.’”!!® 
Restatement, saying the same thing in different words, is a common biblical and 
homiletical practice, but restatement does not cause a progression of thought. 
Explanation, proof and application all develop thought, which is necessary when 


formulating the big thought of the sermon. The following shows how each of these 


progresses thought by applying more developmental questions: 


e Explanation: What does this mean? Does this concept or part of it need 
explanation? 


e Proof: Is it true? Can I really believe? Where is the proof? 
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e Application: So what? What difference does it make? What difference does this 


make in my life? 


Robinson employs additional questions for developing a full sermon (see his 
Chapters Four and Five).'!? The purpose here is to address the genesis and early 
development of the big idea in order to explain the genesis and development of the big 
image. In the same way that developmental questions serve to form the idea, a similar 
process for developing the image will be presented in the next section. Robinson explains 


the value of Explain, Prove or Apply: 


These (three) developmental questions, then, prod our thinking and help us decide 
what must be said about our passage. Take these questions and direct them toward 
the details of your text, and then direct them to your audience. Write down what 
must be said to answer the questions. You will soon know whether or not you 
have a sermon and what kind of study you will have to do to make your sermon 
effective. 


Note how the questions build on each other. Only when we think we 
understand a statement do we question its validity. And only when we 
understand and believe a statement will it make a positive difference in 
our lives. While you may deal with all three questions in the development 
of your sermon, one of the three predominates and determines the form 
your message will take. All of this probing leads you toward your 


homiletical idea, which occupies you in the next stage of development.!”° 


The next stage is crucial because of the precision needed for an effective 
homiletical idea. This may be the most difficult part of the process for many preachers 
and is where Scott Gibson challenges students strongly by asking, “are you willing to put 


in the hard work?”!?! The labor at this stage is the work of the dedicated. “Preaching is 
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tough work. It requires study and analysis of the text and its context.” The result is raw 
material in need of further processing and refinement to produce a precise homiletical 


product. 
Homiletical Precision 


One essential element to any homiletical big idea is precision. Rather than a 
meandering, milk-toasty sentiment, the preacher must deliver a big idea that is biblically 
accurate, spiritually meaningful and homiletically precise. Donald Sunukjian has given it 


another name: 


...a Single sentence — the “take home truth,” the heart of God’s revelation to us 
through this passage. (Rather) this sentence is the essential core of what the author 
is saying. It’s the idea that dominates all other ideas — it’s the “Big Idea,” the 
central truth the author is trying to get across. It’s the truth you want the listeners 
to take home and remember even if they forget everything else. Weeks later they 
may not remember what passage it came from, but hopefully the wording of the 
sentence will still come to mind and work its godliness in them.! 


The importance of this sentence cannot be understated. Sunukjian tells us what 


listeners do in the absence of a complete idea formed into a single sentence: 


They will create a sentence of their own, based on some small point or story in the 
sermon. They will form a “truth” in their mind from some minor part of the 
message. At best, such a truth is partial. At worst, something the speaker said is 
twisted or garbled into something far different from what the speaker intended. 
Or, they will simply leave the service in a contented fog, mentally blank but 
unconcermed about it. They didn’t really expect to get anything focused or lasting 
out of the message (and they weren’t disappointed). !”° 
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The process of forming the Homiletical Idea sentence may appear easy. It is not. 
Duane Litfin counsels: “This kind of preaching requires clear and rigorous thought. As 
Robinson sometimes says, ‘Thinking is hard work, and thinking about thinking is even 
harder work.’”!*4 Marketing executives work hard and spend millions to make single 
sentences work. In 2019, The Hartford Insurance Company, whose mascot is a large male 
dear, promises, “The Buck’s Got Your Back.’”’!”> Old Spice, a perennial top-selling 
antiperspirant for men, hoping to attract skin-sensitive customers, launched a highly 
successful ad in 2018 with the tag line, “Men Have Skin Too.”!*° While those are 
slogans, they nonetheless make the point about clear and precise wordings. Homiletical 
ideas are not slogans or marketing drivel and they must always convey biblical truth. Yet 
any accurate statement about God that is creative and concise will change lives by being 


true, ideographic and memorable. 


To accomplish the task of crafting an effective homiletical sentence, Robinson 
offers these precise instructions: “In light of the audience’s knowledge and experience, 
think through your exegetical idea and state it in the most exact, memorable sentence 
possible.”!”’ (Note how “in light of the audience’s knowledge and experience,” mirrors 
the Big Image approach of going to the Source.) “Exact” and “memorable” require 


commitment and creativity. Paul Borden offers this encouragement, “This process 
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requires much effort and numerous restatements. However, once you have correctly 
stated the idea this way, you have the eternal theological concept that is true for God’s 
people in any era.”!?8 Although the Big Idea process is hard work, it is worth the effort. 
“Therefore, my beloved brethren, be steadfast, immovable, always abounding in the work 
of the Lord, knowing that your toil is not in vain in the Lord.” (1 Corinthians 15:58) Now 
the focus shifts to the next phase of Big Image preaching, choosing and developing the 
Relatable Similitude, which involves an under-utilized gift from God,!?° our sacred 


imagination. 
Sacred Imagination 


Before delving further into the mechanics and methodologies of Big Image 
development, a word about the nature and benefits of sacred imagination is in order. 
Gene Edward Veith, Jr. and Matthew Ristuccia’s insightful book Imagination Redeemed 


points out the need to consider, or reconsider the value of this God-given faculty: 


When we think of the human mind, we usually think of the intellect 
(reason), emotions (feelings), and possibly the will (desires, choices). Those are 
other mental faculties that we have. I suspect, though, that our conscious minds 
are occupied far more with our imaginations than with these other faculties. In 
fact, the imagination often provides the subject matter and the impetus for our 
reasoning, our feelings and our choices. Strangely, though, we have tended to 
overlook the imagination and the role it plays in our thinking and in our lives. '°° 


Veith and Ristuccia go on to state that Christians often shy away from 


emphasizing the imagination due to biblical concerns in such passages as Genesis 6:5, 
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Jeremiah 13:10, Romans 1:21 and Matthew 5:21-30. Then, however, in passages such as 
Genesis 1:1-2, Psalm 1;1-4, Matthew 13:1-9 and | Corinthians 13:1-3, they call to mind 


how integral the human imagination is in reading and understanding, especially the Bible. 


Just reading these passages fills our minds with mental images of light and 
darkness, trees planted by streams of water, great crowds, a boat anchored by the 
shore, a sower in the fields, noisy gongs and clanging cymbals, what it would be 
like to give away everything including one’s life at the stake, and the personal 
associations we each have with love.'*! 


Furthermore, the Bible prompts the usage of imagination in our relationships with 
other people. In Romans 12:15, Paul is “calling us for an act of imagination known as 
‘empathy,’ imaginatively identifying with other human beings to the point of feeling their 
emotions.”!*? It is this type of imaginatively identifying that preachers do when thinking 
about the lives of their listeners in order to connect with them. Related to this thesis, the 
most powerful idea put forth by Veith concerns how God makes our imaginations sacred 


for His purposes in revelation: 


Indeed, God reaches us by connecting to our imaginations. And appealing to the 
imagination is a way we can reach others. C.S. Lewis tells about how God worked 
not simply through his intellect but also through his imagination to bring him to 
faith. T.S. ‘Eliot struggled with the fragmentation of the intellect and the 
emotions, which he found to be characteristic of the modern age. He found 
wholeness in the Christian imagination, in works of Christian literature that would 
eventually lead to his conversion. When God captures our imagination, He 
captures the rest of our mind, including our understanding and our will.!*3 


Haddon Robinson’s definition of expository preaching includes the idea that “the 


Holy Spirit first applies to the personality and experience of the preacher, then through 
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the preacher, applies to the hearers.” !*4 Likewise, when the preacher, through his sacred 
imagination captures the sacred imagination of the listener with Big Images, he has in his 
hands the heart of people’s ability to understand the Gospel and bring their will in 
alignment with the salvific desires of God. (1 Timothy 2:4) In other words, as posited 
throughout this thesis: God reaches out to us through our sacred imagination; therefore, 
we “preach out” to others in hopes of connecting them to God via their sacred 
imagination. Jonathan Edwards, beloved preacher of the 1750’s, did this well. About 
Edwards, Tim Keller wrote: “Only a handful of his sermons remain from his Stockholm 
years, but all scholars who have studied them note the obvious — that Edwards modified 
his sermonic approach enormously from his earlier years. He used a whole new set of 
images and metaphors that better fit his audience.”!*° This is God’s Word God’s Way. 
And God makes this possible through ideographic similitudes that communicate and 
carry ideological sermons. Yet how do we chose and customize those ideographs? What 
is required to produce an effective Relatable Similitude? How do we go from Idea to 


Image? 


From Idea to Image 


Once the Big Idea is established, attention turns to the Big Image. The goal is to 
choose and develop the best Relatable Similitude to communicate and carry the sermon. 


The term Relatable Similitude is unique yet functional relatability and similarity are the 
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two major qualifications of a Big Image. It is important to note that often a Relatable 
Similitude will come to mind during the course of exegetical and homiletical processes. If 
this happens organically and harmoniously with the biblical text, then it should not be 
opposed. At times, a Relatable Similitude will even influence the crafting of the 
homiletical idea. Strict discipline here will help avoid bending the Word of God to the 
words of men.!*° These cautions noted, it is nonetheless true that the exegetical and 
homiletical flowers often blossom on the same sunny day. This can be is a natural 
occurrence consistent with two major ideas of this thesis: that God made us to think this 
way and that God has provided relatable similitudes for revelation — and they are all 


around us. 
The Abundance of Similitudes 


Similitudes abound for the attentive preacher actively training himself to 
recognize and apply them to his craft. Prominent education innovator and author Rick 
Wormelli has helped thousands of teachers and students understand and apply metaphors 
to teaching and learning. Below is his quote, with parenthetical additions germane to this 


thesis: 


It’s an extraordinary claim, but I'll make it anyway: There is nothing in the K-12 
curriculum that is so symbolic or abstract that we could not create a physical 
comparison that would sharpen students’ understanding. Themes in Literature? 
Nuance? Neoconservatism? . . . Existentialism? Sovereignty? Taoism? Gestalt? 
(Grace? Forgiveness? Salvation?). All of these terms and concepts can become 
experiential in the classroom (and the sanctuary). Finding appropriate physical 
representations (Relatable Similitudes) takes creativity on our part, but it’s doable. 
And remember: Just because we may not be able to think of a good physical 
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metaphor, we shouldn’t assume that our students (or congregations) have the 
same limitations. !%” 


The process of identifying Big Images requires analysis, choice and refinement, 
akin to the development of the Big Idea. Because the novice may experience difficulty at 
the outset, Professor Wormelli offers this important encouragement: “Just as the human 
body adapts to exercise the more we do it, the mind develops a propensity for 


metaphorical workouts through practice. Soon you will easily and fluidly generate ideas 


for concrete experiences for abstract concepts with little effort.”!°* 


Warren Wiersbe helps us understand the value of such thinking related to exegesis 


and homiletics: 


It’s not a question of investigation versus imagination, as though these two 
approaches to discovering truth were adversaries. All honest investigation 
includes imagination, including the investigations now going on in scientific 
laboratories. The creative scientist uses “models” to help him manipulate abstract 
concepts and discover things that might otherwise elude him. “These models,” 
writes Eva Feder Kittay, “must be understood as extended metaphors — not 
literally true, but useful representations of the phenomena which often lead to 
fruitful theoretical conceptions and new empirical discoveries.” !*? 


So imaginative similitudes (metaphors) not only represent things, they help us 
think about those things in new ways. Thinking in new ways is vital to understanding 


Jesus, who in Matthew 5:27 said, “You’ve heard it said .. . but I tell you.” In His 
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teaching, Jesus sought to invigorate people by re-visioning their religion about God into a 


relationship with God. His methodology involved powerful metaphors. 


In an age where the “old” was sanctified and the “new” was suspect, Jesus’ 
teaching reframed Judaism in a new metaphor landscape. Metaphor is not 
something we use just to communicate. Metaphor is how we think and reason, 
how we continually make sense of our continually changing world. Our actions 
are congruent with our metaphors. In reframing Judaism in new metaphors, Jesus 
generated new ways of living, thinking and feeling. '*° 
And because God has given the same mind (1 Cor 2:16) and Spirit of Christ (1 
Cor 12:11) we are able to achieve the same results today. And because everything is 
similar or dissimilar to something else, there is nothing that cannot be compared to 
another thing. A good communicator finds that “other thing” to which the first may be 
compared. A great communicator finds comparisons that are highly relatable to people’s 
basic knowledge and experience. Consider Jesus. Where did He locate metaphors? 
Mostly, He drew them from natural world created through Him and for Him. (Colossians 
1:9-20) From the perspective of permanence this makes sense. The affixed characteristics 
of nature are reliable and lasting sources of imagery then, now and until His return. But 
the point is not that all metaphors should emanate from nature, but that preaching 


metaphors should help people relate to nature’s God. And God has placed such 


metaphors everywhere. 


Consider this very general listing, in no certain order: Nature, personal 
experiences of the preacher or acquaintances of the preacher, sports, areas of history and 


historical events (world, national, church, ancient, etc.), the arts, design, architecture, 
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literature, film, television, etc. Because of the nature of metaphor and comparison, 
anything can be used as a metaphor to describe another thing, either by similarity or 
dissimilarity. In the same way that Old Testament warfare prefigured today’s spiritual 
warfare, the everyday can ideograph the eternal. The first step is to identify possible 


preaching metaphors that can be crafted into Big Images. 


Identifying Relatable Similitudes 


As in Big Idea preaching, Big Image preaching requires solid investments of time 
and effort. The greatest initial effort related to choosing and crafting a Big Image is to 
identify and interview possible candidates for the job. Just as professionals utilize 
different approaches for locating candidates for their jobs, so it is in this endeavor. In 
some instances, as noted above, metaphors just present themselves. More often, one or 
more processes of identifying possible similitudes is required. What follows is an 
exploration of five similar but distinctive approaches for identifying Relatable 
Similitudes for big image sermons. Some involve identifying metaphors “from scratch.” 
The last approach involves expanding commonly published illustrations used by many 
preachers. From among these, or possibly a hybrid, reflective practitioners can gain 
abilities and confidence that will become second-nature as they prepare and present 


expository Big Idea-Image Sermons. 
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Identifying Relatable Similitudes 1: Relatable Similitude Discovery Questions 


The first approach is patterned after Haddon Robinson’s Subject-Complement 
developmental questions. The Subject/Complement questions for developing a Big Idea 
are fundamental and so it is with Similitude/Relatability questions. The Subject question 
asks, ““What is the author talking about?” and the Complement is “What is the author 
saying about what he is talking about?” In the same way, the Similitude question is, 
“What is this biblical concept similar to in life?” or “To what in life is this similar?” The 
Relatability question is then, “How are they similar?” or “In what respects are they 
similar?” If comparing dissimilarities is more effective, simply change the questions to 
ask, “To what in life is this dissimilar?” and “How are they dissimilar?” The questions 
may be formed using other words, such as “What is this like in life?” But the discovery 
and developmental concepts are the same. The “what” question qualifies the similitude, 


and the “how” question quantifies its relatability. See figure 4.2 below: 











Big Idea Big Image 
What is the biblical author talking about? What is this similar/dissimilar to? 
What is he saying about what he is talking about? How is it similar or dissimilar? 














Figure 4.2. Big Idea/Big Image 


Robinson applies the Subject/Complement questions to the biblical text. In the 
same way, it is recommended that the Similitude/Relatability questions be applied, not to 
the homiletical idea, but to the exegetical idea. There are two reasons for this. First, the 


exegetical idea is closer to the ground of Scripture; that is, closer to what God is saying, 
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rather than the homiletical idea of what the preacher is saying. Second, the exegetical 
idea is usually higher on the ladder of abstraction, allowing wider latitude for the 
development of the similitude and its relatability. This wideness also provides 
developmental room to flesh out the best metaphor and it’s attending contextual details 
and relatable dynamics. These details and dynamics carry the message by capturing the 
imaginations of the preacher and the listener. Which leads to the second approach for 


identifying Relatable Similitudes: prayerful imagination. 


Identifying Relatable Similitudes 2: Pondering the Passage 


“Blessed is the person whose delight is in the Law of the Lord, and on His Law he 
meditates day and night. He will be like a tree planted by streams of water, which yields 
its fruit in its season, and its leaf does not whither; and in whatever he does, he prospers.” 
(Psalm 1:2-3) This second approach is patterned after a model of biblical meditation used 
by Christians over the centuries. This model consists of three basic elements. The third 


one is adapted for this thesis:'*! 


1. Composition of place. Read a passage from Scripture and vividly picture it in your 
mind, paying close attention to the Bible’s descriptions and figures of speech. 

2. Analysis. Think about the passage and reflect upon what it means. 

3. Colloquy. Traditional: Apply the passage to your own life for personal conviction, 


resolution and prayer. Adapted for Preaching: Apply the passage to life generally 
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and to the lives of others specifically in order to discover words, phrases and 


analogies that might lead people to conviction, resolution and prayer. 


Meditating on the Word brings insight through the abilities of intellect and 
imagination. (Psalm 119:97-100) These insights help the deep-thinking preacher 
communicate God’s truth. “Just as the trivium (the movement from grammar to logic to 
rhetoric) reflects how the human mind learns any subject in a comprehensive way, this 
tripartite meditation on the Bible helps us toward an in-depth confrontation with God’s 
Word, engaging all of our mental powers (the imagination, the intellect and the will).”!4” 
While pondering the passage, it is helpful to remember that the Holy Spirit inspires the 
communication of God’s word. While one cannot prescribe or predict specific works of 
the Holy Spirit John 3:8) scripture attests that the Spirit has inspired the communication 
of God’s speaking through words and images. “God engaged Ezekiel’s imagination so 
that he saw and recorded one of the most overwhelming visions of God to be found in 


Holy Scripture”! 


Identifying Relatable Similitudes 3: Donald Sunukjian’s Relevancy Pictures 


Donald Sunukjian’s excellent book, Invitation to Biblical Preaching: Proclaiming 
Truth with Clarity and Relevance focuses a great deal (as the title suggests) on relevance. 


“Relevancy is broader than application. Application implies something for the listener to 
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do. Relevancy simply shows how the message connects to life.”'** Sunukjian, a former 
student, friend and guest presenter for Haddon Robinson, asserts the following as it 
relates to relevancy: “Throughout the entire message — from the opening paragraphs and 
all through the progression of concepts — we are constantly asking, ‘What does this look 
like in real life?’ How does this show up in everyday situations? Where do we see it in 
the events and circumstances of daily life?’”!*° Answering these questions also helps the 
preacher identify message metaphors, borne from the lives of the listeners. Sunukjian 
calls these “relevant pictures.”'“© Asking what the biblical truth looks like in real life is 
akin to Robinson’s qualifying questions, with an added emphasis on relevance. Sunukjian 


presents a four-step process presented briefly: 





1 | Think where it would show up in your own life. 





Run the truth through an expanded grid of the various groups and life 
circumstances that are in your audience. 





Develop mental pictures that apply the biblical concept, not ones that simply 
illustrate it. 





4 | Make your applications detailed and extended, not vague and brief. 














Figure 4.3. Sunukjian’s Relevancy Pictures Process 
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Sunukjian expounds on these four steps in great detail.'*” The idea here is to 
present another “set of lenses” through which a homiletician may see Big Images to 
communicate and carry their Big Ideas. The three approaches presented thus far have 
sermon crafting in mind as the central application. The fourth has been developed for 
educators by Rick Wormelli. This approach, while secular in conception, may be easily 


applied to preaching with the added emphasis on involving others in the process. 


Identifying Relatable Similitudes 4: Rick Wormelli’s Approach Synthesized for Preaching 


In his book Metaphors and Analogies: Power Tools for Teaching Any Subject, 
Rick Wormelli presents a planning sequence designed for teachers and students to 
identify, choose and utilizing metaphors for pedagogical purposes. Wormelli’s “Planning 
Sequence for Generating Metaphors and Analogies for Instructional Use” is the 
overarching methodology, expounded upon in other sections of his book. Presented here 
is an outline of that main sequence (figure 4.3), plus two shorter versions, “Steps to the 
Dance” and “Put Yourself through the Paces” which support the main sequence with 
added qualifications (figures 4.4 and 4.5). The last one presented is a synthesis of the 
three, adapted for preaching called, “A Synthesized Planning Sequence for Developing 


Metaphors and Analogies for Preaching” (figure 4.6). 
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Break the topic into its component pieces. 





Identify comparisons with the topic that are relevant to student’s lives, making 

















2 | abstract ideas as concrete and personally affecting as possible. Create a common 
frame of reference in students if necessary. 

3 “Test drive” the metaphor or analogy with others whose opinions you trust. Make 
sure the person can identify the metaphor and message on his own. 
Double-check that the metaphor or analogy furthers your cause, won’t confuse 

4 | students, and actually adds to instruction instead of weakens it. Adjust the 
comparison as necessary to maximize their effect. 

5 | After using a metaphor or analogy, ask students to evaluate its helpfulness. 





Figure 4.4. Wormelli's Planning Sequence for Generating Metaphors and Analogies for 


Instructional Use 
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“So how do we make the curriculum more physical for the students? There are three basic 
steps:” 





1 


Identify the essential components or definitions of whatever you’re teaching (Big 
Idea). 














2 | Develop physical representations as metaphors and share them with the class. 
Ask students to critique the metaphorical physical representations for accuracy, 
3 | comprehensiveness, appropriateness and clarity. Let them suggest improvements 


whenever possible. 





Figure 4.5. Steps to the Dance’! 

















1 | Identify a concept that you have struggled to convey to students. 
2 | Define or describe it according to its smallest parts. 
3 Working independently or with your colleagues or students, brainstorm ways to 


portray these ideas through physical or concrete metaphors. 





Figure 4.6. Put Yourself Through the Paces'” 
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° Identify the biblical concept and its essential components that are to be preached. 
Define or describe it according to its smallest unifying parts. (Big Idea and any 
supporting ideas) 





° Identify and develop a representative metaphorical comparison (Relatable 
Similitude/Big Image) of the biblical concept that is relevant to listeners’ lives 
and that communicate the Big Idea as concretely as possible. Be prepared to 
create a common frame of reference for listeners who may be unfamiliar with the 
references. 





° If needed, work independently or with colleagues and/or selected congregational 
representatives, to brainstorm ways to portray the Big Idea through physical or 
concrete metaphors that will impact the congregation. 





° “Test drive” the metaphor or analogy with others whose opinions you trust. 
Make sure those persons are able to identify the message and the metaphor on 
their own. Ask them to critique the metaphorical physical representations for 
accuracy, comprehensiveness, appropriateness and clarity. Let them suggest 
improvements whenever possible. 





° Double-check that the metaphor or analogy furthers your cause, cause no 
confusion and adds to the sermon instead of weakening it. Adjust the Big Image 
as necessary to maximize its effect. 





° Ask selected and trusted listeners for feedback on a pre-determined regular basis. 











Figure 4.7. A Synthesized Planning Sequence for Developing Metaphors and Analogies 
for Preaching 


Note how Wormelli’s system invites metaphor-makers to include others in the 
process both before and after the lesson is taught. Many preachers prefer not to reveal 
their sermon ideas or preparation processes. Still, allowing trusted others into the process 
could produce positive outcomes for preaching and ministry in general. The ministry of 
the Word being the highest priority for faithful pastors, (2 Timothy 4) an “imagination 
trust” could improve preaching, discipling, and stewardship of time and other ministry 


resources. 
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Identifying Relatable Similitudes 5: Expanding Published Illustrations 


Haddon Robinson understood the value of good illustrations and the vagaries of 
bad ones. He and Scott Gibson required students to collect and maintain a sermon 
illustration file. In addition to serving as an exercise in constant preparedness, keeping 
such a file opens the eyes the illustrations that are everywhere. This thesis, however, 
seeks to draw a crucial distinction between illustrations and similitudes. While they are 


homiletical cousins, there is a major difference. 


Illustrations are generally thought of as pictures of meaning, whereas similitudes 
are presented herein as essential vehicles for communicating and understanding meaning. 
Tim Keller wrote, “So the goal of the sermon cannot be merely to make the truth clear 
and understandable to the mind, but must also be to make it real and gripping to the heart. 
Change happens not just by giving the mind new arguments but also by feeding the 
imagination new beauties.” !°' The beauty of illustrations has long resided in their ability 
to picture reality. But consider this profound observation from the Dictionary of Biblical 
Imagery: “The basic rule of symbolic writing is that it does not paint pictures. It is 
ideographic, not pictographic.”'** Big Images are meant to be ideographic rather than 
simply pictographic. Where illustrations help people see there, similitudes help people 
get there. Yet the proposed distinction between traditional illustrations and Big Image 
Relatable Similitudes does not disqualify illustrations, but actually offers the opportunity 


to expand traditional illustrations into full-grown Relatable Similitudes. 
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Many preaching illustrations are used only in the sermonic short term, like 
swinging from one jungle vine to the next. The Big Image process can turn one such 
illustration into a solid guy-wire supporting and spanning the entire sermon. It may help 
to think of a Relatable Similitude as an expanded illustration for carrying the central 
meaning throughout the message. The key is to choose an illustration that supports the 
Big Idea, then to make it as relatable as possible through contextual details and relatable 
dynamics as described in the inventory and matching process below. Whether the 
preaching similitude is “from scratch” or an expanded published illustration, the goal is to 
identify Big Images that communicates and carry the Big Idea. There is one tool that can 


be applied to any one of the approaches presented herein: The Ladder of Abstraction. 


The Ladder of Abstraction 


Introduced earlier, the Ladder of Abstraction is an invaluable tool for thinking and 
communicating. As the metaphor suggests, one simply pictures a conceptual ladder with 
as many rungs as needed. The higher the rung, the more abstract is the description of the 
concept. The lower the rung, the more concrete. For identifying metaphors, thinking in 
broad, general terms at the outset helps determine the essence of similitude. An example 
would be when Gabriel reveals to Mary God’s intended plan to use her to bear His son. In 
general terms, this is an announcement that serves as the very revelation of God as to 
how His son will come to earth. At the top of the ladder, what we know about 
announcements (CMT Source) helps us think about and unveil in ever-increasing 
concreteness (down the ladder) the details and importance of this revelation. Each rung of 


the ladder downward brings the preacher and audience closer to the ground of God’s 
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revelation in Jesus Christ, which is always the (CMT) Target of preaching the Gospel. In 
terms of identifying metaphors, the top rung, most abstract description often provides the 
best brain food for metaphor making. Example: John the Baptist = Strange man with a 
message. What other strange men with messages are we aware of (Source), either real or 
imagined, that can be used as a metaphor for the actual John the Baptizer calling people 
to repentance in Christ (Target)? It is this type of thinking process that the Ladder helps 


to identify Relatable Similitudes. 


Evaluating Relatable Similitudes 


After identifying the possible metaphors for preaching the text, the process of 
evaluation helps in choosing most effective one that will be crafted into the Big Image. 
The best question to ask in this evaluative endeavor is, “Which of these potential Big 
Images best communicates and carries the Big Idea?” So communicating and carrying are 
the two major criteria. Communicating is important for the obvious reasons associated 
with the advancement of any idea from preacher to listeners. Carrying is important 
because the Big Image is meant to course through the entirety of the sermon for clarity, 
concision and completeness of communicating the Big Idea. For clarity, defining the 
terminology provides a useable framework. Oxford Languages!*? provides the following 


information from which to glean a working definition: 
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e Context - The circumstances that form the setting for an event, statement, or idea, 
and in terms of which it can be fully understood and assessed. 

e Detail — The individual features, facts or items of the similitude 

e Relate / Relatable — Make or show a connection that people can identify with / 
able to be related to something else; and, enabling a person to feel that they can 
relate to someone or something 

e Dynamic — The forces or properties which stimulate growth, development, or 


change within a system or process 


Combining these terms produces: 


e Contextual Details — Individual features, facts or items present in the 
circumstances that form the setting for an event, statement or idea and in terms of 
which it can be fully understood and assessed. 

e Relatable Dynamics — The forces or properties that people can relate to which 


stimulate growth, development or change. 


Distilled for expository preaching, Relatable Details become: “The relatable 
features, facts or items present in a similitude that promote biblical understanding and 


Christian development.” Examples of these were presented earlier in this chapter. 


The point here is to explore how to effectively utilize them. The ordered steps 


1. Identify and list as many details from the similitude as possible. Time spent in 
this phase will pay dividends later. They may not all be used in the sermon, 


but the reflective process combined with the increased “material” will 
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2. Identify and list the dynamics of each of those details that: 
a. People can relate to AND 
b. Communicates at least some aspect of the big idea 

3. Assign specific places in the sermon for these relatable details that most 
effectively communicate and carry the big idea. These assignments can be 
added to the sermon outline for clarity and progress. Note: They work very 


well to facilitate smooth sermon transitions. 


Another effective tool is Rick Wormelli’s Metaphor Quality Scale. Wormelli’s 
scale! is designed to assess a metaphor’s basic effectiveness. The references are geared 


towards educators but are easily adapted for preaching by changing “student” to 


“listener.” This scale is illustrated in figure 4.8: 


154. Wormelli, Metaphors and Analogies, Figure 2.1, 12. 
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Directions: 





Score one point for each attribute of the metaphor observed. Tally the points and 
compare the totals with the descriptions that follow. (Note, the “recipient” of the 
metaphor is a listener or reader to whom the metaphor is being communicated.) 





e The items being compared can be identified by the recipient. 





e The metaphor does not distort the truth or present false facts. (For example, planets 
have close-to-circular orbits around the sun, but a teacher might indicate that their 
path is like a rubber band. Students could interpret this comparison to mean that the 
orbit has a long and narrow shape. This interpretation would give a false impression 
of planetary pathways and thereby weaken the comparison.) 





e When taken literally, the metaphor is false. (For example, we claim that a test is a 
bear, but the test is not actually a black, grizzly, brown, or polar bear. We turn the 
expression into a simile in our minds. “The test was very challenging just like it 
would be difficult to confront a bear.” For a metaphor to be strong, it can’t be 
literally true. Otherwise, the target is just a synonym. “The canine is a dog.” This 
example doesn’t force us to transfer concepts between domains, which is the 
definition of a metaphor.) 





e The items being compared exist in different domains. (For example, if the first item 
is a form of weather, the target comparison cannot be another form of weather. 
“Wow, this rainstorm is like a blizzard.” To be effective, the comparison should add 
to, not just restate, the recipient’s understanding). 





e The metaphor engages the recipient personally, it’s clever, insightful, and sometimes 
witty. (In other words, the recipient has some familiarity with the concepts being 
compared: a high school athlete might understand a baseball metaphor or students in 
an English class might grasp the comparison between a character in a novel and 
character in a popular television show). 





Scale: 





Weak metaphor. It’s ineffective, it doesn’t further or clarify thinking in a 
helpful way. The metaphor generates a response from the audience such as 
“Huh?” or “Why did the comparison repeat the topic without much 
thought, wasting words and time?” 


0-2 points 





Moderately effective metaphor. We can guess what the user intended but 
3 points it requires “filling in” by the recipient. The recipient has to really think 
about it to understand what the user meant. 





Strong metaphor. It clarifies and strengthens the recipient’s understanding. 


pes It might even be clever and a model for others to follow. 














Figure 4.8. Wormelli’s Metaphor Quality Scale 
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Whichever analytics are employed, the goal is to choose the similitude containing 
contextual details (what is involved?) with the best associative dynamics (how does this 
relate?) that preachers can utilize for people to understand and apply the biblical text to 
life. The next task is to choose Relatable Similitudes that can span the sermon by 


extending the metaphor throughout the message. 


Extending the Metaphor to Carry the Message 


“Since God uses extended biblical pictures again and again to present the truth to 
us, we should use equally extended pictures to carry it forward into our world.”!>> One of 
the major questions about Big Image preaching involves whether or not a central 
metaphor can span an entire message. The challenge of effectively illustrating a sermon 
by conventional methods is daunting enough. How then, can an idea be preached with 
only one image? The answer lies in the strategic introducing of various Details and 
Dynamics from the Relatable Similitude into the outline of the sermon. The evaluation 
step described earlier calls for an inventory of the similitude’s details and dynamics. 
Once this list has been created, the pertinent portions can be placed throughout the 
sermon outline to support and propel the unfolding of the sermon’s big idea. The key is to 
constantly ask if the homiletical idea is being supported by even the smallest parts of the 
image. The voice of Haddon Robinson rings in the ears of his students to, “Narrow it 


down!”!>° He would consistently call for clarity and unity so that listeners were not 


155. Sunukjian, Invitation to Biblical Preaching, 127. 


156. This author’s recollection of classroom discussions. 
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confused or overloaded. The precise and strategic placement of Contextual Details and 
their Relatable Dynamics into and throughout the sermon answers that call. There 


remains one issue, what to do when the metaphor runs out. 


Fulfilling the Metaphor 


Identifying and assigning the relatable dynamics of the similitude provides more 
than ample material to support and carry the message as far as they can, but a dilemma 
remains. The problem stems from the nature of metaphor being only comparisons, 
analogies, similes. Simile means “similar to” in important ways, but not in actuality. No 
matter how relatable a similitude may be, it is limited by the nature of being (or not 
being). The Holy Spirit is like the wind. The Kingdom of God is Jike a mustard seed or 
yeast. But that is as far as the language can go. In order to properly utilize a preaching 
metaphor, it should be employed for as much as good as possible, but then released from 


its inherent limitations so that it can be fulfilled by God. 


A treasured moment in any sermon is that “aha” feeling when the miles of the 
message are logged and people arrive at the desired location — the heart of God. That is 
the reason people listen to preachers — because they need God. Haddon Robinson states it 
so eloquently, “Bewildered by seductive voices, nursing wounds life has inflicted upon 
them, anxious about matters that don’t matter. Yet they come to listen to a clear word 
from God that speaks to their condition.”!>’ And in those light bulb moments their 


conditions change through the preaching of the Word. As Isaiah 55:11 says: “So will My 


157. Robinson, Biblical Preaching, Dedication Page. 
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word be which goes forth from My mouth; It will not return to Me empty, without 


accomplishing what I desire, and without succeeding in the matter for which I sent it.” 


Ironically, effective moments like these in a Big Image sermon occur through the 
defective limitations inherent in analogous metaphors. “Glucksberg (2001) reminds us 
that every analogy breaks down somewhere. Otherwise, the compared objects would be 
the same.”!°° This breakdown presents a challenge in most areas of communication and 


learning, Wormelli provides an example from education: 


To appreciate an analogy, we follow a basic sequence: We explore the 
relationship between two items first. In “light sprinkle/torrential downpour,” we 
see that the second item is a more intense version of the first one. Now we think 
of another pair of items in which the second represents a more intense of the first, 
but Ee eratonehtp must exist in a completely different domain, and we analyze 
its fit. 


In Big Image preaching, this “completely different domain” is the dominion of 
God where all things are possible through Christ (Luke 1:37) according to God’s will and 
purposes. Thus, the inability for a comparison to be true in actuality provides a 
homiletical springboard from the limited impossibilities of this world into the limitless 
possibilities of God. The key is taking the relatable similitude to its natural limits before 


explaining how God supernaturally fulfills it. 


The heart of biblical preaching is explaining the things of God. The heart of Big 


Image preaching is explaining the things of God through relatable metaphors that are 


158. Wormelli, Metaphors and Analogies, 112. 


159. Wormelli, Metaphors and Analogies, 112 (Emphasis not original). 
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admittedly limited in their ability to do so. In order to accomplish the task, the metaphor 
has to be fulfilled. This fulfillment happens in the sermon just after the relatable 
similitude has achieved all it can and arrives at its metaphoric limits. At that point, the 
preacher asserts those limitations then breaks through them by showing how Christ 


fulfills the metaphor as only Christ can. 


Jesus does this in the following examples: 


e Matthew 6:26 — “Look at the birds of the sky, that they do not sow, nor reap, nor 
gather crops into barns, and yet your heavenly Father feeds them. Are you not 
much more important than they?” 

e Matthew 12:11 — “But He said to them, ‘What man among you who has a sheep 
and if it falls into a pit on the Sabbath, will he not take hold of it and lift it out? 
How much more valuable then is a person than a sheep!’” 

e Luke 18:6 — “And the Lord said, ‘Listen to what the unrighteous judge said; now, 
will God not bring about justice for His elect who cry out to Him day and night, 


and will he delay long for them?’” 


Jesus knowingly taught through metaphors limited by earthly dynamics, then 
utilized those limitations to accentuate the limitlessness of God. This homiletical 
transference signals the end of the similitude and the beginning of pure preaching. 
Relatability having been accomplished through the exhausted metaphor, the trek from 
Source to Target is over. The people arrive, eager for the evangelist to escort them around 


this eternally limitless world - the kingdom of God. 
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The language used to release then fulfill the preaching analogy varies with the 
circumstances. In the previous examples Jesus says, “how much more” and “will not 
God.” These are both linguistically economical examples from Scripture that make their 
point. Fulfilling the metaphor in a particular message lies with the particulars of the 
Relatable Similitude. Here the details and dynamics of the metaphor again come into 
play. Consider the following example of the Christmas Eve homily introduced on page 91 
of this thesis that involves the author surprised at meeting World Class figure skater 


Nancy Kerrigan. 


Example of a Metaphor Fulfilled 


e Sermon Title: Meeting Jesus 

e Scripture Passage: 2 Corinthians 4:6 

e Big Idea: “Know Jesus and celebrate His every appearance.” 

e Big Image: Meeting but not recognizing Nancy Kerrigan because the author did 
not know Miss Kerrigan is analogous to meeting but not recognizing Jesus 
because we do not know Jesus. 

e Analogous Limitation: Although Nancy Kerrigan is famous world-famous like 
Jesus, she is not Jesus. 

e Fulfillment Statement: “Friends, that afternoon I stood in the presence of an 
Olympic champion. But tonight, here we sit in the presence of the King of Kings 
and Lord of Lords.” 

e Reaction: Audible sighs and gasps of listeners as their minds transferred any 
remaining wonderment at meeting a celebrity to being in the very presence of 


God on the night He came to meet us. 


Effectively relating the Contextual Dynamics of meeting Miss Kerrigan took the 
author to the Source of the listeners’ hearts and minds and a connection was made. From 
there, the progressive unveiling of Similitude and Scripture guided listeners from their 
Source to God’s Target. The true punch came when the pertinent details of the metaphor 
reached their inherent limits and the Fulfillment Statement transferred all thoughts away 
from Kerrigan to Christ. The remainder of the sermon was pure, engaging and effective 
Gospel preaching that lead to the invitation for people “on this night” to come and meet 
Jesus and to begin knowing Jesus in order to recognize and celebrate His every 


appearance. 
Review: Big Image Preaching Checklist 


Much information has been presented in this chapter regarding a fresh approach to 
preaching. The following eight-point checklist serves as a review and practical guide for 


planning and presenting Big Image sermons. 





f Choose a bona fide passage of Scripture. 





2 Properly exegete the passage to reveal the Exegetical Idea. 





3 Form the Homiletical Big Idea from the Exegetical Idea. 





Explore and Evaluate possible metaphoric Relatable Similitudes for the 














4 
sermon. 

5 Choose the most effective Big Image to communicate and carry the message. 

6 Outline the Sermonic Flow, combining effective elements of the Big Idea and 
Big Image. 

7 Prepare to reach the limitations of the central metaphor of the message. 

g Fulfill the metaphor by releasing that limited analogy to the unlimited power 


of God as defined in the Big Idea. 














Figure 4.9. Big Image Preaching Checklist 
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These basic steps encapsulate the procedures for producing a big idea/big image 


sermon. Please refer to the selected bibliography for more and expanded resources. 


Conclusion 


After presenting the problem and its setting in Chapter One, Chapter Two 
presented biblical support and Chapter Three added linguistic and brain science support 
for the idea of Big Image preaching. This chapter explored the implications, philosophy 
and methodologies of actually crafting sermons within a Big Idea/Big Image framework. 
The overarching goals are for this thesis to pass academic muster as well as present a 
powerful yet practical method of preaching. Of Haddon Robinson’s approach, Scott 
Gibson writes: “The ‘big idea’ preaching method is not stilted but lithe. Robinson gives 
us a method that is flexible. It is not a cookie-cutter-manufactured approach to preaching. 
It is philosophically and theologically solid, yet practical.”!©° The author hopes that Big 
Image preaching, resting on Big Idea preaching may be share those attributes. Chapter 
Five will report data from two research vehicles strongly supporting the concepts of this 


thesis, plus reflections on what was learned, plus final recommendations. 


160. Scott Gibson, The Big Idea of Biblical Preaching, 166-7. 
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Chapter Five: 


Reflections, Research Vehicles and Recommendations 


And He said to them, “Go into all the world and preach the Gospel to all 
creation.” 


Mark 16:15 


Reflections 


This chapter begins with reflections on the genesis and development of Big Image 
preaching. Next, the results and implications of two separate but related research vehicles 
will be explored. Finally, informed and hopeful recommendations for the future of this 
approach will be offered. As with any such academic endeavor, this has been a long and 
exhausting process. Yet so much has been learned and applied from the Bible, extra- 
biblical Christian writers and practitioners, and even the secular sciences regarding 
cognition and communication. All have combined to create an approach that is intuitive, 


interesting and inspirational. 


As a student of Gordon-Conwell Theological Seminary for both the Master of 
Divinity and Doctor of Ministry degrees, Haddon Robinson’s approach to preaching is all 
the author has ever known. First with Dr. Scott Gibson (M Div.) and then in Dr. 
Robinson’s final class (D Min.), the author’s instruction in homiletics has quite literally 
been one Big Idea. This is counted as a true blessing. Both Gibson and Robinson are 
(were) thoughtful and careful guardians of a methodology grounded in Scripture and 
communicative expertise. The goal throughout has been that Big Image preaching would 


maintain the same standards: biblical and effective. Another hope has been that this fresh 
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approach would be flexible and practical. As Gibson writes of his mentor’s approach: 
“The ‘big idea’ preaching method is not stilted but lithe. Robinson gives us a method that 
is flexible. It is not a cookie-cutter-manufactured approach to preaching. It is 
philosophically and theologically solid, yet practical.”’ The hope and belief is that Big 
Image preaching is the same. But how did the idea come to be? Some of what follows is a 


review of information found in previous chapters. 


Genesis 


Atop the bedrock of the Big Idea approach, the author added Warren Wiersbe’s 
Preaching and Teaching with Imagination and Creativity. Wiersbe’s counsel fell on ears 
highly attuned to his message. In the author’s own preaching ministry, much was made of 
metaphors, analogies, examples and similitudes designed to communicate the wonders of 
the Bible. For whatever reason, this seemed to come naturally and effectively. Friends of 
the author have commented on his ability to explain things in such a way that people can 
understand. So with that and Robinson’s approach as a backdrop, the author wondered: 
“If a message can be preached through one idea, can it also be preached through one 


image?” 
Development 


Next, reading Wiersbe helped the author understand that creativity and sacred 


imagination runs through the ages and pages of the Bible. In both testaments, in every 


1. Scott Gibson, The Big Idea of Biblical Preaching, 166-7. 
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book and literary genre are examples of analogous metaphorical language used to 
communicate the word of God to the people of God, the best example being Jesus. 
Scholars comment on Jesus’ ability to speak as no one had ever spoken without 
considering all the reasons why and how He was able to do so. So, this thesis has 
attempted to explore the comprehensive acts of God in Scripture, the natural world, 
human cognition and communication that all point to Christ as both Creator and Master 
Communicator and Self-Revealer. In short, God went to a lot of trouble to reveal Himself 


to us while providing methodologies and a Model for preachers to follow. 


The catalyst for this deep study occurred when the idea surfaced that Jesus, rather 
than coincidentally referring to the vine as a metaphor for disciples, designed the vine to 
grow for such a communicative purpose. That led to another thought: “If God designed 
and created the worlds of nature for the purpose of revelation, then that would include the 
design and creation of our human thought processes to facilitate the understanding of 
metaphorical connections.” So the biblical and theological evidence is strong, which is 


enough. But there was more to explore — cognitive science. 


Extra-biblical Evidence 


Besides the multitude of biblical examples of God communicating through 
metaphorical language, this study became aware of Cognitive Metaphor Theory (CMT). 
CMT holds that people communicate well through metaphor because we actually think 
metaphorically. CMT findings shows that metaphorical communication not only 


influences thoughts, but beliefs and actions as well. Ah! So if preachers use analogous 
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imagery to help people think about God, then such analogies can also help people across 
the threshold of faith to believe in God and change their actions to witness their new 


beliefs! 


The key to Cognitive Metaphor Theory is that communicators begin at the Source 
of people’s current knowledge in order to lead them to the Target of new understandings. 
Homiletically speaking then, if preachers begin at the Source of people’s current 
“knowledge” they can then lead them to the Target of knowing God. With that, Scripture 


and science are on the same page. Can they be brought together? 


Synthesis 


The next phase of development was to connect the dots of Scripture and science 
for the purposes of preaching. Big Image preaching synthesizes the principles of Big Idea 
preaching with the big idea that God went to great and creative lengths to reveal Himself 
to us. And in doing so God modeled a flexible and intuitive method to preach the Gospel 


to others. 


Challenges 


Discovering the biblical big idea is a challenge requiring commitment and 
creativity. So it is with discerning suitable big image Relatable Similitudes. Several 


strategies for this are: 


e Robinson and Sunukjian Developmental questions 


e Pondering the Passage in prayer 
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e Education experts such as Rick Wormelli 
e Expanding on “stock” published illustrations 


e The Ladder of Abstraction. 


Evaluating, choosing and customizing the most effective big image material stems 
from connecting the various Contextual Details and Relatable Dynamics embedded in a 
similitude. Strategic employment of these relatable dynamics sustains and propels the 


central message and metaphor cohesively. 


But what would listeners think of all this? How would this approach be received? 
In order to find out, two separate but related research vehicles were designed and 


employed: a Survey on Preaching and a Big Image Test Sermon Questionnaire. 


Research Vehicles: Survey on Preaching 


Two independent research vehicles, a Survey on Preaching and Three Test 
Sermons were used to gauge interest in and effectiveness of Big Image preaching (BIP). 
The Survey was intentionally released prior to the full development of BIP and the Test 
Sermons were preached closer to the culmination of its development. Respondents 
engaged the Survey on-line through Survey Monkey with the results being tabulated and 
saved in Google Docs. After each test sermon was preached, every listener answered 


concise questionnaire about the sermon they had just heard. 


Because BIP had not yet been fully developed prior to the Survey, one limitation 
of the survey was the inability to more accurately describe BIP to respondents. This 
resulted in some tepid responses towards BIP, echoed in one reply, “I would need to 
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experience it to fully comment.”? However, there were two overriding benefits to the 
Survey being offered early. The affirmation of general support for the raw idea, despite a 
more comprehensive explanation. The second and most important were insights gained 
that facilitated BIP development. So the survey being out front in the process provided 
affirmation to continue its development plus helpful insights on how to do so. The Test 
Sermons were preached later in the development process, having been encouraged by and 
taking advantage of insights gained by the Survey. The Test Sermon questionnaire results 


were overwhelmingly positive. 


Respondent Demographics 


The following demographic data indicates a helpful cross-section of people 
among the 102 respondents. The female to male ratio seems somewhat disproportionate, 
but this might be attributed to three factors: 1. More women than men go to church. 2. 
The survey was promoted primarily through Facebook, used more by women than men. 
3. The author’s daughter promoted the survey among her mostly female university 
friends. Factor three also happily added to the number of young adult respondents. Here 


is the demographic data: 
Total Respondents: 102 Female: 74.5% Male 25.5% 


Age Range, Highest to Lowest Percentages: 
50 — 59 years: 38.2% 
20-29 years: 19.6% 


2. Survey on Preaching, Appendix A. 
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40-49 years: 12.7% 
60-69 years: 12.7% 
70 and above: 8.8% 


Education Levels: 

Some College: 42.2% 
Bachelor’s Degree: 33.3% 
Master’s Degree: 16.7% 


Identify as Christian: 
Yes: 93% 


Years identified as Christian: 


10-19 years: 10.6% 
20-29 years: 19.1% 
30-39 years: 12.8% 

AO years: 55.3% 


Number of sermons listened to in the past year: 


1-9 sermons: 18.2% 
10-19 sermons: 10.1% 
20-29 sermons: 11.1% 


40 plus sermons: 56.6% 


Number of preachers listened to in the past year: 
1-4 preachers: 62% 
5-9 preachers: 30 % 


Are you a member of a church? 
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Yes: 717.5% 
No: 22.5% 


General Attitudes 


In the General Attitudes section, the first three questions gauge respondents’ 
thoughts about preaching and preachers. The results show an overall favorability towards 


preachers and preaching: 


How would you describe your general attitude toward preaching? 


Very Favorable: 23.5% 
Somewhat Favorable: 55.9% 
Favorable: 15.7% 
Not Favorable: 4.9% 


How would you describe your general attitude towards preachers? 
Very Favorable: 14.7% 

Somewhat Favorable: 66.7% 

Favorable: 14.7% 

Not Favorable: 3.9 


Regardless of your previous two answers, in your opinion, how important 
is preaching? 


Very Important: 53.9% 

Somewhat Important: 32.7% 

Important: 10.9% 
Not Important: 2.5% 


The remaining two questions in General Attitudes ask respondents to identify 


their theological perspective and their style of worship preference. 


Which best describes your theological perspective? 
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Liberal: 11.8% 
Liberal to Moderate: 11.8% 
Moderate: 12.7% 
Moderate to Conservative: 28.4% 


Conservative: 35.3% 


What style of worship do you prefer? 
Liturgical (Catholic and Episcopal type with mass and/or liturgy): 11.1% 
Traditional (Older hymns, organ-piano, choir, some liturgy): 16.2% 
Blended (Mixture of traditional and contemporary, piano/organ): 52.5% 
Contemporary (Praise songs): 15.2% 
Ultra-Contemporary (Louder, very heavy beat): 3.0% 


Importance of Various Preaching Elements 


The next and largest section is comprised of 26 questions regarding various 
elements of preaching. Respondents rated the importance of these elements from as 
follows: “Not Important” (1) to “Very Important” (5). From among these questions, only 


two were directly related to BIP: 


“Use relatable metaphors to help convey the message.” 
Five: 23.3% 
Four: 49.5% Total 72.8% Important 


“Choose and stay with one main metaphor to communicate the message.” 
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Five: 12.6% 


Four: 26.2% Total 38.8% Important 


Three: 40.8% 


Two: 19.4% 


“Using relatable metaphors” garnered a healthy 4-5 score of 72.8%, but the most 
direct Big Image question received only a 4-5 score of 38.8%, with 3 receiving 40.8% 
and 2 receiving 19.4%. While discouraging at face value, the comments offered later in 
the survey provide more accurate and detailed thoughts about Big Image Preaching. This 
also reflects the author’s earlier assertion that these responses would have been more 


positive after BIP had been more fully developed and better explained in the Survey. 


Preaching Element Questions Indirectly Related to Big Image Preaching 


Most of the questions were not directly related to Big Image Preaching. This was 
done for three reasons: First, to “warm up” people’s thinking about preaching and their 
own experiences and attitudes in order to help them consider a new approach. Second, the 
questions more directly related to BIP were offered in a softer environment in which 
respondents were not on guard against any particular thing, allowing them to reply at ease 
and honestly. Finally, asking general preaching questions whose answers were not 
surprising provided the researcher with a sense of how informed respondents are about 


the world of preaching. 
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Three Insights 


Analyzing the responses not directly related to BIP produced interesting results. 
Three key preaching elements received the strongest responses. Synthesizing these 
responses into common themes produced insights that helped develop Big Image 
Preaching. The themes are Relevancy, Biblical Spiritual Growth and Tips for Preaching. 
All three intersect at some point, and a few questions could have been placed in more 
than one category. 

Relevancy: 


“Show how the Bible is relevant today” Five: 63.7% and Four: 32.4% 
(96.1% total) 


“Make the message applicable to daily life’ Five: 71.8% and Four: 22.3% 
(94.1% total) 


“Make the Bible come alive” Five: 62.7% and Four: 24.5% 
(87.2% total) 


Biblical Spiritual Growth 
“Preach not only to enlighten the mind, but also inspire the heart” 

Five: 64.1% and Four: 31.1% (95.2% total) 
“Preach what the Bible teaches” 

Five: 77.5% and Four: 10.8% (88.3% total) 
“Help people have a closer walk with the Lord” 

Five: 69.3% and Four: 17.8% (87.1% total) 
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Tips for Preaching 


“Have passion for their message” 

Five: 70.6% and Four: 25.5% (96.1% total) 
“Use everyday life stories to help communicate the message” 

Five: 57.3% and Four: 31.1% (88.4% total) 
“Use words that not only explain, but also describe” 

Five: 51.5% and Four: 39.8% (91.3% total) 
“Use relatable metaphors to help convey the message” 

Five: 23.3% and Four: 49.5% (72.8% total) 


Negative Responses 


Another interesting set of responses from two questions related to preaching 


elements came in the form of strong negative replies: 


e “Use objects or ‘props’ while preaching” 


One: 37.9% and Two: 18.4% (46.3% total) 


e “Show images and/or words on a screen during the sermon” 


One: 33.0% and Two: 16.5% (49.5% total) 


Taken together, listeners to sermons want them to be relevant and applicable to 
their lives, and to help them grow spiritually through biblical principles. They also want 
preachers who are passionate about the Gospel and who communicate it well, without 


props or unnecessary screen imagery. 
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In Your Own Words 


This section offered respondents a chance to voice their opinions through written 
comments about the positive and negative things preachers do in the way that they 


preach. The two prompts were: 


Please record the positive things preachers do that make it easier for you to 
follow their sermon and “get something out of it”. In other words, what do 
preachers do that helps the message come across? You need not include “they 
should preach the Word” — in this study, that is already understood. Please focus 
on the WAY preachers deliver sermons. This may include a variety of things. 
The more the better: 


(And) 


Now, please record the negative things preachers do that make it more difficult 
for you to follow the sermon. In other words, what do preachers do that hinder 
their attempt to communicate? Again, ‘preaching the Word' is already 
understood. Instead, please focus on the WAY preachers deliver sermons. This 
may cover a broad range of things. The more the better: 


All of the responses in their entirety are included in Appendix A. A careful 
synthesis reveals that listeners care most about relevance, application, biblical 
understanding, daily life, clarity, and communication that is engaging and relational. A 
number of comments regarding both “preacher positives and negatives” point to those 
key insights. Further refining these insights, the single best word to describe what people 


desire from sermons and their preachers is “connection.” The connections can be 


qualified in three ways: 


e Preacher connecting with listeners 
e Preacher connecting listeners with the Bible 


e Preacher, through the Bible, connecting listeners with God 
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The priority of connection works hand in glove with the tenets of Cognitive 
Metaphor Theory being applied to preaching. The goal of the Big Image preacher is to 
connect with listeners by going to the Source of their current knowledge in order to lead 


them, through the Word of God, to the Target of knowing God. 


Big Image Preaching 


The final section of the survey describes Big Image preaching then asks 
respondents to voice their opinions about it. The full comments are accessible in 
Appendix B. 

Positive: 75 responses 


Negative: 8 responses 


Not sure: 8 responses 


One Last Question 


This question asked respondents to consider: “Your friend recently returned from 
a wonderful trip to a wonderful place. Which would you choose? They can: Tell you 
about it. Show you pictures. Or Take you there for free. The question seeks to 
differentiate between words (tell you about it), word pictures (show you pictures), and 
going on a journey from where I am to this wonderful place (travelling by relatable 


similitude). The response percentages are: 


Tell you about it: 19 
Show you pictures: 1s) 
Take you there for free: 62 
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It was not anticipated that “Tell you about it” would score higher than “Show you 
pictures.” Nonetheless, “Take you there” easily scored the highest. The point is, that in 
basic human nature, if there is this wonderful place, people prefer to be taken there rather 
than hearing about or even seeing pictures of it. Big Image preaching is based on Source 
and Target principles in which the preacher, more than telling or showing pictures, begins 


at a place close to the listener in order to bring them closer to God. 


Research Vehicles: Three Test Sermons 


Just as the Survey aided the development of Big Image Preaching, the three test 
sermons provided overwhelming support from listeners after its development. The 
aggregate positive response from nearly three hundred questionnaires was 98 percent. It 
is important to note that respondents to all three sermons were instructed thusly: 

e Complete anonymity protected their replies as there were no names were written 

on any questionnaire. 


e Complete honesty was crucial for the integrity of the research and that anything 


less than honesty would be a detriment to the author. 
This investigation went to great lengths to lessen the “friend factor” of people 


answering out of their relationship with the author/preacher. 


The impetus for the test sermons and related questionnaires is attributed to Dr. 
David Currie, Dean of the Doctor of Ministry (D Min) program at Gordon-Conwell 
Theological Seminary. From his years of experience Dr. Currie’s direct instructions were: 
Preach three test sermons, asking listeners at each one to remain and complete a concise 


three statement rating card about the sermon they had just heard. The three statements 
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were the same for each sermon, preached on three separate occasions several weeks 
apart. The respondents were to reply by marking One through Ten, with One being 
“Disagree”, Five/Six being “Agree” and Ten being “Strongly Agree.” The three 


statements about the sermons were: 


e The Scripture passages were clearly explained. 
e The central metaphor used by the preacher was effective in communicating the 
message. 


e [liked the usage of a central metaphor throughout the sermon. 


At each preaching event (worship service) the biblical passage was read aloud 
together by the congregation well before the sermon. This cohesive engagement with the 
pericope before the message allowed people to speak, hear and begin to consider God’s 
voice. Also, before beginning each message the preacher read a central verse from the 
pericope, prayed, paused for attention, then began the sermon. A prayer and invitation 
were offered at the close of each sermon. This was to honor God’s and maintain a 
worshipful preaching environment rather than a research setting. At the very close of 
each service, ushers distributed the questionnaires for listeners to complete and return to 


the ushers, not the preacher. 


Test Sermons and Questionnaire Result Report 


This section provides the following information for each test sermon: 


e General Comments and Distinctions 
e Sermon Outline 


e Sermon Questionnaire Results 
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The aggregate test results and final comments will complete the sermon report. 


Test Sermon One: “Freedom” 


From John 8:31-36, sermon one involved freedom in Christ, imaged by a story 
and photographic image of the preacher’s beloved dog Callie. An endearing photograph 
of Callie was displayed on large screens during the introduction. The Source of people’s 
understanding human love for animals was a healthy and effective place to connect the 
listener with the preacher at the outset. Juxtaposing a brief photographic image (Callie) 
with linguistic imagery (Callie’s story) was also effective. This shows that, while 
linguistic imagery is not dependent upon photographic imagery, the two can work well 


together if done judiciously. 


Another key to this message was the personal nature of the image and 
narrative to the preacher. This intentionally telegraphed the personal relationship we have 
with God described in the sermon’s conclusion. Robinson often cautioned students in 
class about using very personal material, yet praised it when done effectively and not 


affectedly.3 


A moderately high level of energy in the introduction conveyed the energy of the 
animal and her desire to be set free from the bondage and prison of her leash. The leash 
language was another Source. Tapping into their understanding of physical, emotional 
and spiritual bondage plus the desire for freedom paved a pathway towards the Target of 
offering them freedom in Christ. The body of the sermon explored the context, relevancy 


and application of Scripture passage with the Big Idea being: Jesus Christ will set you 


3. Robinson, class discussion. 
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free indeed. The imagery of animals and bondage coursed throughout the sermon, 
sometimes directly related to the relatable similitude. Other times effective word choices 
reiterated the imagery, such as describing biblical characters like the Pharisees as 
“religious mutts.” Haddon Robinson was an absolute master at cohesively descriptive 


word choices. “The stench of grace going sour” is a perfect example.* 


Fulfillment of the metaphor came near the end, with Callie’s image briefly 
reappearing on the screen for this: “The best part of letting Callie off her leash is when 
she runs back to her daddy, with a look of joy and determination on her little face. But as 
endearing as she may be, Callie is just a dog! Imagine the joy of our Abba Father when 
He sets us, His children, free and we run with fervor into His arms.” It is important to 
note that after the metaphor is released and fulfilled, that very straightforward “true” 
preaching can take place. Once the people hit the Target area, the preacher can reveal so 
much with power, love and joy found in this new God-zone. However, a caution: Once 
hitting the Target, it is crucial observe the discipline of not beginning another journey. 
Preachers like to talk and once on a roll are hard to stop. Through the metaphor of an 
airline pilot, Robinson instructs: “An experienced pilot knows that landing an airplane 
demands special concentration, so an able preacher understands that conclusions require 


thoughtful preparation. Like a skilled pilot, you should know where your sermon will 


4. From his sermon: “Good guys, bad guys and us guys,” from Luke 18:9-14 
https://www.preachingtoday.com/sermons/sermons/2005/august/080.html. 
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land.” In class, he would tell students, “And when you land the plane, don’t take off 


again.’””© 


Sermon Outline: Test Sermon One: “Freedom” 


Preached July 11, 2019 at Lawndale Baptist Church 6pm 
Scripture: John 8:31-36 
Big Idea: We were born in chains but Jesus Christ will set us free. 


Big Image: The preacher’s dog Callie on her leash 


A large photo of Jon’s puppy Callie is displayed on the screen for the 


introduction, then removed. 


I. Introduction: This is our puppy Callie / WE HAVE TO KEEP HER ON A 
LEASH / she’s “Crazy” funny, etc. / BUT ALL SHE WANTS IS WHAT WE 
ALL WANT: FREEDOM. 


Read Galatians 5:1 — “It is for freedom that Christ...” 


Freedom NOT license / Freedom is different and better than license to behave / it 


is deeper and it is eternal. 


Il. Explore the Context: 
John 8 - Begins with woman caught // then the remainder of the chapter centers 


on Jesus presenting Himself as One with the Father — 
Comments: 


e This drives the Jewish Rulers of Religion crazy due to their unbelief. 


5. Robinson, Biblical Preaching, 175. 


6. Doctoral class discussions. 
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e End of verse 30: “As He spoke these things, many came to believe in Him” 


e tis to these people — those believing in Jesus — just like us! 


“So if you are believing in Jesus — this passage is for you.” 


“HOWEVER - Surface belief does not a disciple make” 


“Jesus is speaking with the same determination to you as He did to those in His 
day. Even to the religious elite; yet Jesus is determined to work in us, to root us out and 


replace ourselves with Him.” 


But that will require breaking some chains. 


Il. Transition: Let’s see how see how Jesus does it? 


v. 31 — “IF” = Choice — Between the way of the World or the Way of the Word. 


It’s that simple. 


And watch what it leads to: 


v. 32 — “Truth” — Controversial for many today but what Jesus actually did was to 


SIMPLFY everything // and then Jesus mentions FREEDOM 


IV. Big Image Transition: What is interesting about my pup Callie is that she 
knows she’s on a leash, always trying to bite it off, outrun it, strain against it. 
Sometimes it seems instead of me walking her, she is walking me — because 
she knows she is being restrained. These religious mutts didn’t even realize 
how locked up they were. 


Watch their response: 
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v. 33 — ““We’re Abraham’s descendants and have never been enslaved to anyone.” 
(Uh, HELLO — have you heard of a guy named Pharaoh? Or does the name Moses ring 


your bell?) 


“They are locked in a prison called The Past — ever felt that way?” 


“Specifically, they are bound in the chains of past religious affiliation (Remember 
that we are all responsible for our own faith in Christ, no other person or group can save 


us...)” 


“Yet Jesus offers them freedom through relationship with Him.” 


“These chained up religious mutts thought they were saved - but Jesus says they 


are slaves to sin: 


v. 34 Everyone who commits sin is the slave of sin (before Christ)... 


v. 45 The slave does not remain in the house forever; the son does remain forever 
— we are born outside the family and household of God / but now through Christ we are 


born again into God’s family of freedom. 


V. Return to the Big Image: Callie was born into a kennel, a cage! But now... I 
wish you could SEE what she enjoys as a member of our family with a father 
who loves her so much. 


VI. ‘Fulfilling the Metaphor: BUT CALLIE IS JUST A DOG and, no matter how 
much we love her, she will spend time on her leash for her own protection; 
and one day, sadly, she will die. 


“BUT YOU — you are no mongrel. And you are not a cute puppy either.” 
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“You are a child of the Father, according to Galatians 6:10 — you are a member of 


the household of faith in Jesus.” 


“And Jesus makes us free — not to do what we want to do — but to be who He will 


make us to be.” 


VII. (Optional) Humorous dog story ending with, “That dog still thinks he is still 
ona chain...” OR a simple statement of how strange it would be to remove a 
leash and the dog think they are still enchained. If you have been set free by 
Jesus, you are no longer on a chain. And not just FROM something — but TO 
something as well. 


FROM: 


e Sinful thoughts, words and deeds through God’s forgiveness in Christ 


e And even our Sin nature with which we are born, so that we are free, not to do 
whatever we feel like doing; but to BE and do who Jesus is creating us to be and 
do. 


e Sins of others — the hurts and injuries of all kinds 


e The prison of past and present performance — 


e The jail of the expectations of others have on you — and the cellmates who keep 
you tied down 


VIL Big Image Transition 
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“When Callie is trying to break free from her leash, it’s not to just sit down and do 
nothing. She wants to be free to DO stuff: run around, smell the smells, chase the cat, 


whatever...” 


As Jesus sets you free FROM your chains, He sets you free TO: 


e Worship God 

e Serve God 

e Serve your fellow man 

e Enjoy the revelations of God in nature, His word and most of all in relationship to 
Christ Himself who has set us free In Deed — not by some theological construct or 
religious ideology — but IN the DEEDs of the Cross and the Tomb — Jesus Christ 
has set us free in deed! 

e Jesus Christ will set you free! 
Pause 


IX. Fulfilling the Metaphor (Photo of Callie briefly reappears) 


“Do you know the best part of when I take Callie off that leash and set her free? 
It’s when she runs and runs free — but then when she comes running back to her daddy. 
But as endearing as she may be, Callie is just a dog! Imagine the joy of our Abba Father 
God when your chains are gone, freeing you to run — and to run back into His arms!” 


(Photo out) 


“Are you in chains today? (Give the invitation here.) 


“Because Jesus Christ will set you free, and you will be free indeed. 


Amen 
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Sermon Questionnaire for July 11, 2019 - Thursday Night Church 


Question 1 Bible passage was explained effectively. 


Question 2 The central metaphor the preacher used (his pet puppy) was 


effective in illustrating the message. 


Question 3 I liked the usage of a central metaphorical image in the sermon. 
Question | Question 2 Question 3 

Strongly Agree 97% 99% 99% 

Agree 3% 1% 0% 

Disagree 0% 0% 1% 


Sermon One Feedback 


mStrongly Agree mAgree m Disagree 


0% 0% 1% 
100% —— 1% =n 0% 


80% 
60% 
40% 
20% 

0% 


Question | Question 2 Question 3 











Figure 5.1. Test Sermon One Feedback 
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Test Sermon Two: “Pressing On” 


From Philippians 3:12-16 Sermon Two communicates the necessity for believers 
to not give up but to press on towards the prize of Christ. The big image is America 
(NASA) sending astronauts to the moon and back. There are several notable distinctions 


of this sermon compared to the other two: 


e The Big Image was derived from World-US history rather than something 
personal. 

e Numerous Relatable Dynamics between the NASA metaphor and the mission of 
spiritual maturity coursed through the sermon, propelling the message forward 
cohesively. 

e Fulfilling the Metaphor happened in multiple stages and statements rather than all 
at once, near the end of the message. Yet the strongest fulfillment was reserved 
for nearly the end: “NASA went to the moon, we are pressing on towards the Son, 
the Son of God, who MADE the heavens and the earth.” 

e The big image required background information for younger listeners unfamiliar 
with that period. 

e The sermon explored the scriptures verse by verse, as there were only five and 
they work together as a progression, illustrating the pressing forward motif. This 
supports a major point of this thesis; that God went to extraordinary lengths to 
give us His word in such an ingenious way that every aspect of it points to Him. 

e No photos were employed as in Sermon One. This was deliberate. Such 
photographic imagery could have overpowered the human element of our struggle 
to mature. 
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Sermon Two was fun to preach because of the many relatable details that were 


interesting and germane to both daily life and spiritual growth. 


Sermon Outline - Test Sermon Two: “Pressing On” 


Preached at 6pm on Sunday, July 28, 2019 at Lawndale Baptist Church 6pm 


Scripture: Philippians 3:12-16 


Big Idea: The call of Christ is upward, so press on to Him. 


Big Image: NASA’s moon exploration program 


1 Introduction 


“We (NASA) put a man on the moon.” (Explain and expound) 


“Even though it was extremely difficult, America pressed on.” 


“As followers of Christ, we press on to Him.” 


Il. Explain the Scriptural Context — Encouragement from Paul in spite of troubles 


Ill. Transition: There are several reasons why we must press on. 


e The first reason we press on is because we have not yet arrived. 


Philippians 3:12A: Not that I have already obtained it or have already become 


perfect, 


“Spiritual maturity begins with spiritual resurrection after being ‘crucified with 
Christ.’ But the process of following Jesus, pressing onward and upward, just is a life- 
long thing. 
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e Another reason we press on is because we are in the grip of Christ. 


Phil. 12B... but I press on so that I may lay hold of that which I was laid hold of 


by Christ Jesus. 


“Belonging to Jesus means that He first laid His hand on you through the Gospel 


by the power of the Spirit and has set you squarely on this upward road.” 


Transition: But there are many obstacles in our way. Another reason that we press 


on is because we have been pressed upon: 


e The flesh // NASA had grave doubts and internal squabbles — we do the same 

e Fear of lack resources // NASA’s budget was constantly under attack by 
congressmen who did not see the value in the project — We often wonder if we 
have what it takes 

e The World system — Enemies! // The enemies of America (Russia) in the rush to 
space — our enemy Satan and the powers and principalities of evil 

IV. Transition: So we press on even though we are being pressed upon. Paul tells 


us what to do in the next verse: 


Phil. 13: Brothers and sisters, I do not regard myself as having taken hold of it 
yet; but one thing I do: forgetting what lies behind and reaching forward to what lies 


ahead. 


e Forgetting and Looking Forward: 


“If we focus on that which is behind us we’ll never move ahead. What did those 


astronauts have right behind them? Tons of metal and 735,000 gallons of rocket fuel! (I 
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looked it up) That’s sounds scary to me — focusing on that would have kept them on the 


ground. Instead, they focused on the mission and the prize ahead. 


“Do you know all the good things that came from the space program? List: Heart 
valves, better tires, food safety products, rechargeable hearing aids (my favorite), tons of 
technology for travel and everyday — and what was the best one we all know about? 


Tang!” 


Transition and Metaphor Fulfillment: That stuff is nice, but it’s all temporal. The 
spiritual benefits we reap from pressing in faith are eternal; not just in the rewards of 
heaven, but the daily joy of knowing Jesus — Who is the ultimate prize. Hear the next 


verse:” 


Phil 3:14 - I press on toward the goal for the prize of the upward call of God 


in Christ Jesus. 


V. Fulfilling the Metaphor C: Those intrepid men reached the moon — but we are 


headed for the Son. The Son of God! That’s the prize ahead. 


VII. So what’s next: 


Phil. 3:15-16: Let us therefore, as many as are perfect, have this attitude; and if in 
anything you have a different attitude, God will reveal that also to you '° however, let us 
keep living by that same standard to which we have attained. 


“This standard is no less than that of Jesus Christ who pressed on to the Cross for 


our salvation.” 


“Jesus knew the entire time what was ahead for Him and He pressed on anyway. 


Hear Hebrews 12:2” 


Hebrews 12:2: fixing our eyes on Jesus, the author and perfecter of faith, who for 
the joy set before Him, endured the cross, despising the shame, and has set down at the 


right hand of the Father. 


“Jesus pressed on to the prize of US — our salvation through Calvary - where 
would we be without Jesus pressing on? And His work is now accomplished and He has 


taken His place of honor after completing His mission of redemption.” 


VIII. Transition to the Invitation: “Those of you who belong to Jesus - are you 
pressing on towards Him? For anyone who does not know the Lord - maybe 
God is pressing on you tonight? What will you do? 


“We press on — because the call of Christ is upward — so we press on to Him!” 
Amen. 
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Sermon Questionnaire for July 28, 2019, Sunday 6:15pm 
Question | The Bible passage was explained effectively. 


Question 2 The central metaphor the preacher used (the NASA moon 
landing) was effective in illustrating the message. 


Question 3 I liked the usage of a central metaphorical image in the 
sermon. 
Question | Question 2 Question 3 
Strongly Agree 98% 99% 98% 
Agree 2% 1% 2% 
Disagree 0% 0% 0% 


Sermon Two Feedback 


mStrongly Agree mAgree m Disagree 


0% 0% 0% 
100% 2% a 1% — pe 2% ~ 





80% 
60% 
40% 
20% 

0% 


Question | Question 2 Question 3 











Figure 5.2. Test Sermon Two Feedback 
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Test Sermon Three: “God’s People Sing” 


Sermon Three was probably the most fun to preach because of the subject matter, 
singing. While there are issues of disagreement among believers about style and content 
of worship, there is general agreement that singing to God is a good and godly thing. The 


distinctions of sermon three versus the first two are: 


e Big Image working in a topical sermon using multiple scriptures 

e Audience participation right away — singing Jesus Loves Me with gusto, which 
went immediately to the Source — this shows how quickly that can happen! 

e The church choir sang “Old Church Choir” right before the sermon. Music can tee 
up a sermon very effectively. 

e Being a musician and former worship leader, this sermon was close to the 
preacher’s heart. This is totally permissible, but extra care should be taken not to 
assume certain things or to disparage other people’s musical preferences. 

e A strong element of teaching people about music and/in the Bible is present. Most 
do not know certain fine points such as the difference between hymns, songs and 
spiritual songs. 

e A very controversial topic — song choices — is a big part of this sermon. It is done 
with scripture, humor and plain reason that we will sing old, new and in-between 


songs in Heaven, so we might as well rehearse them all today. 
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Sermon Outline — Test Sermon Three: “God’s People Sing” 
Preached at 6pm on Sunday, August 25, 2019 

Big Idea: God’s people sing. 

Big Image: A church choir 


Scripture: Note: This is a topical sermon employing several scripture passages. 


The point is to show how Big Image preaching can work with different types of messages. 


Scriptures: Isaiah 42:10a; Ephesians 5:19-21; Psalm 96:1-2; Psalm 92:1-4; Psalm 


144:9-11; Psalm 40:1-3; Revelation 15:3-4 


I. 


Il. 


IIL. 


Introduction - Lead congregation in singing “Jesus Loves Me” — loud and 
proud! 


“We just made a joyful noise - and didn’t it feel good?” 


We sing because it feels good — and God knows that — God made us that way — 
you see, God’s people sing! 

Only people sing — it’s a gift given to mankind — and we sing to God — God’s 
people sing 

A lot of churches have done away with them, but the bible teaches that We are to 
sing in groups — we call them choirs — “to the Choir Master” — I’ve sung in choirs 
all my life ... children’s choir with big bow — through adult choir (Richard Roach) 
/ more examples 


So - who is in the Choir? See Isaiah 42:10a 
All of God’s people — NO one is left out (not good enough, like the wrong style, 
etc.) 


What kind of songs are we to sing? See Ephesians 5:19-21 
All are about God 


Psalms: the Bible’s hymnbook 

Hymns are songs to God about God 

Spiritual are songs about God sung to each other 
Some are a mixture — Psalm 23 is a good example 
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IV. This may be a dumb question, but WHY do we sing about God? 
e Psalm 96:1-2 We sing because we are saved from sin and death 
We sing because we are saved unto good works for the Lord / Give examples 


e Psalm 92:1-4 We sing because we are thankful. 
Recall my thankfulness in Konnoak’s Choir because I was away working 


hard all week and just coming home amongst friends in God’s presence was a 


blessing for which I was deeply thankful. 


V. Transition: These are all good — but what about when trouble comes, when it 
is difficult to sing? What do you do when you feel like you want to drop out 
of the choir 


e Examples of people who have done that for various reasons — or are Christmas 
and Easter singers only 

e When your joy has been stolen... these are ESPECIALLY good times to sing — 
See Psalm 144:9-11 

e What about when life has knocked the breath out of you and you just CAN’T 
sing? Psalm 40:1-3 says that God GIVES you a song! And it’s even better when 
we sing it in concert with one another. 


VI. | SO- God’s people sing — in the good — in the bad / highs and lows / all in 
between - But there is a controversy about music. (Humor: Three classic areas 
of Christian disagreement: Music, Thermostat and the Color of the Carpet) 


“Should we sing old songs? In-between songs? Or New Songs? The answer is 


YES! All three” 
“Watch this!” 


e Old-— The Song of Moses — Revelation 15:3-4 (Check this) // Humor: Moravian 
songs were just 17" century German praise choruses. 

e In-between songs - the Psalms of Ascent 

e New Songs — The Bible says again and again to sing a new song - because God is 
making all things new! 
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VII. One of the best things about singing is that we can sing old songs in new ways 
and new songs old ways. And doing both helps bring even more people into 
the choir! 


Examples: 


e Festival Choirs of all ages singing old German hymns, anthems and chorales. 
God’s people sing! (repeat this each example) 
e The choirs my father directed sang all kinds of stuff! People flocked. 


“God is glorified and people are edified when we make room in the choir for 


different voices 


and different choices. God’s people not only sing to God, they sing together to 


God.” 


VII. “The Best Part about God’s people singing is that we are rehearsing for 
heaven where we will sing old songs, in between songs and the Brand New 
Song of Heaven — around the throne of God! From every kindred, nation and 
tongue” 
BIG IMAGE: Describe the bass section of God’s men from Europe, 


the Alto section of women from Africa, Make it personal: “Why there’s old 


Dave Buster... Won’t that be grand?” 


Pause 


IX. Fulfill the Metaphor: 


“When you sang Jesus Loves Me earlier and we agreed that it felt good — not just 
because you knew the words of the song and had sung it all your lives — it was more than 
feeling — your soul was happy because you know WHO you were singing about and that 
one day you will sing to Him directly in His presence. These earthly songs and choirs are 


only rehearsals for the chorus of heaven, around very throne of God. And those of you 
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who do not think much of your own singing ability will be given a voice like you cannot 


know this side of Glory. What a day that will be — because God’s people sing!” 


“But you must first join the choir; and there’s a place for you...” 


X. Invitation offered here. 
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Sermon Questionnaire for August 25, 2019 - Sunday 6:15pm 
Question | The Bible passage was explained effectively. 


Question 2 The central metaphor the preacher used (the church choir) 
was effective in illustrating the message. 


Question 3 I liked the usage of a central metaphorical image in the 


sermon. 
Question | Question 2 Question 3 
Strongly Agree 98% 98% 98% 
Agree 1% 1% 1% 
Disagree 1% 1% 1% 


Sermon Three Feedback 


Strongly Agree Agree m™ Disagree 


1% 


1% 1% 
- 1% peti 


1% 








100% 1% 
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Figure 5.3. Test Sermon Three Feedback 
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Total in All Three Sermons: 332 Participants 


Question | The Bible passage was explained effectively. 


Question 2 The central metaphor the preacher used was effective in 
illustrating the message. 


Question 3 I liked the usage of a central metaphorical image in the 
sermon. 
Question | Question 2 Question 3 
Strongly Agree 98% 98% 98% 
Agree 1% 1% 1% 
Disagree 1% 1% 1% 


Aggregate of All Three Test Sermons 
MStrongly Agree MAgree m Disagree 


1% 1% 1% 
100% 1% 1% = 1% 
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Figure 5.4. Aggregate of Feedback from All Three Test Sermons 
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Recommendations 


Every writer hopes their work will amount to more than an undisturbed shelf sitter 
in a dim library never seeing the light of day. This author is no exception. While the work 
itself was personally edifying, this thesis project has hopefully presented an intuitive yet 
distinctive approach to help people see the Light of the World. Inspired by such giants as 
Robinson and Wiersbe, applying their work has been a privilege undertaken with a 
profound sense of responsibility. If done faithfully, then more than a passing glance at 


these results is the primary recommended. 


To reflective practitioners it is recommended to consider again the gifts of God in 
nature, His word, human cognition and communication, plus the ministry of Jesus. The 
recommendation to academics challenging this work for its refinement or demise is to 
bring their best thoughts to bear upon it. To listeners of sermons the recommendation is 
to read this work and subsequent sermons with eyes and ears open to God’s great love, 
while celebrating the depths and breadths to which God has gone to reveal Himself to us. 
The concluding recommendation is one that has coursed throughout this thesis project: 
Always maintain the supremacy of the Bible’s big ideas over any other concern, 
homiletical or otherwise. For just as this paper is offered as fulfillment of all 
requirements for a Doctor of Ministry degree, there is a greater fulfillment envisioned 


echoed in 2 Timothy 4:1-5: 


I solemnly exhort you in the presence of God and of Christ Jesus, who is to judge 
the living and the dead, and by His appearing and His kingdom: ” preach the 
word; be ready in season and out of season; correct, rebuke, and exhort, 

with great patience and instruction. > For the time will come when they will not 
tolerate sound doctrine; but wanting to have their ears tickled, they will 
accumulate for themselves teachers in accordance with their own desires, 4 and 
they will turn their ears away from the truth and will turn aside to myths. > But as 
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for you, use self-restraint in all things, endure hardship, do the work of 

an evangelist, fulfill your ministry. 

This thesis-project has been an exciting, arduous, and hopefully fruitful offering 
to God towards the art and craft of preaching. As Haddon Robinson began his 
extraordinary book thinking of the “people who come to hear a word from the Lord and 
those who preach to them,” so this work concludes with the same heart of sacrificial 
service. And like the fish and loaves offered for the feeding of many, may the Lord bless 


this humble sacrifice for His glory and their benefit. 
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Appendix A 


Survey on Preaching 


Informed Consent 


This questionnaire is designed to find out what people think about preaching, sermons 
and a method called “Big Image Preaching.” The information you provide will be 
helpful for preachers (pastors, preachers, evangelist, etc.) to more effectively 
communicate the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 


This study is being conducted by Jonathan (Jon) Boling, a doctoral student at Gordon - 
Conwell Theological Seminary. Your name will not appear anywhere in this research. 
So please be assured that all of your answers will be kept strictly confidential. This 
will provide you the freedom to answer in the most honest manner. The information 
you provide will be presented only in summary form, in combination with the 
responses of other participants in this study. The survey results will be reported in 
Boling’s thesis and on social media. 


By completing this questionnaire, you have given your consent that you are a 
voluntary participant in this study. 


PLEASE don't hesitate to give negative or uncertain responses. We're looking for what 
people really think and feel about this very important topic. Thank you very much! 


Your gender 


Male 
Female 


Your Age Range 


1-9 

10-19 

20-29 

30-39 

40-49 

50-59 

60-69 

70 and above 
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Your education level 


High School 
Some college 
Bachelor’s Degree 
Master’s Degree 
Doctorate 


Do you identify as a Christian? 


Yes 
No 


If yes, for how many years have you identified as a Christian? 


1-9 
10-19 
20-29 
30-39 
40+ 


How many sermons have you listened to in the past year? 


1-9 
10-19 
20-29 
30-39 
40+ 


How many different preachers have you listened to in the past year? 


1-4 
5-9 
10-14 
15-20 
21+ 


Are you a member of a church? 


Yes 
No 


General Attitudes 


How would you describe your general attitude towards preaching? 


Not Favorable 
Somewhat Favorable 
Favorable 

Very Favorable 
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How would you describe your general attitude towards preachers? 


Not Favorable 
Somewhat Favorable 
Favorable 

Very Favorable 


Regardless of your two previous answers, in your opinion, how important is 


preaching? 


attire) 


Not important 
Somewhat important 
Important 

Very Important 


Which best describes your theological perspective? 


Liberal 

Liberal to Moderate 
Moderate 

Moderate to Conservative 
Conservative 


What style of worship do you prefer? 


Liturgical (Catholic and Episcopal type with mass/liturgies/etc.) 
Traditional (Older hymns, organ-piano, choir, some liturgies, ‘Sunday Best' 


Blended (Mixture of traditional and contemporary, piano/organ/guitars, other 


instruments, business casual attire) 


Contemporary (Praise songs, worship leader and 4-6 other singers, keyboard, 


guitars, drums, relaxed attire) 


Ultra-Contemporary (Louder, strong ‘driving’ beats, no choir, worship band, 


jeans, tats, 'wide open’) 


Importance of Various Preaching Elements 


Using the rating scale, please indicate how important the following things are 


for a preacher to do: 


Use words people understand 


1 Not important 
2 

2 

4 

5 Very Important 
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Show images and/or words on a screen during the sermon. 


1 Not important 
a 

S 

4 

5 Very Important 


Speak in a friendly voice 


1 Not important 
2 

2 

4 

5 Very important 


Speak without reading from a manuscript/prepared paper 


1 Not important 
Z 

3 

4 

5 Very important 


Be engaging with the audience 


1 Not important 
2 

3 

4 

5 Very important 


Use words that not only explain, but also describe 


1 Not important 
2 

3 

4 

5 Very important 
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Make the bible 'come alive' 


1 Not important 
2 
3 
4 


5 Very important 


Use every day 'life-stories' to help communicate the message 


1 Not important 
2 
2 
4 


5 Very important 


Preach what the bible teaches 


1 Not important 
Z 
3 
4 


5 Very important 


Make the message applicable to daily life 


1 Not important 
2 

3 

4 

5 Very important 


Help people have a closer walk with the Lord 


1 Not important 
2 

3 

4 

5 Very important 
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Have passion for their message 


1 Not important 
a 

S 

4 

5 Very important 


Share the preacher's personal experiences 


1 Not important 
2 

2 

4 

5 Very important 


Use relatable metaphors to help convey the message 


1 Not important 
Z 

3 

4 

5 Very important 


Speak in a loud voice 


1 Not important 
2 

3 

4 

5 Very important 


Use academic language 


1 Not important 
2 

3 

4 

5 Very important 
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Explain all the fine details of a scriptural passage 


1 Not important 
2 
3 
4 


5 Very important 


Show how the bible is relevant to life today 


1 Not important 
2 
a 
4 


5 Very important 


Explain how the biblical text supports the denominational doctrine 


1 Not important 
Z 
3 
4 


5 Very important 


Preach to not only enlighten the mind, but also inspire the heart 


1 Not important 
2 

3 

4 

5 Very important 


Choose and stay with one main metaphor to communicate the message 


1 Not important 
2 

3 

4 

5 Very important 
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Express their political views from the pulpit 


1 Not important 
Z 

S 

4 

5 Very important 


Choose their sermon topics well in advance 


1 Not important 
2 

2 

4 

5 Very important 


Spend just as much time working on how they will say what they will say 


1 Not important 
Z 

3 

4 

5 Very important 


Stand behind the pulpit throughout the sermon 


1 Not important 
2 

3 

4 

5 Very important 


Use objects or ‘props’ while preaching 


1 Not important 
2 

3 

4 

5 Very important 
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In Your Own Words 


Positives 


Please record the positive things preachers do that make it easier for you to 
follow their sermon and “get something out of it”. In other words, what do preachers do 
that helps the message come across? You need not include “they should preach the 
Word” — in this study, that is already understood. Please focus on the WAY preachers 


deliver sermons. This may include a variety of things. The more the better: 


Answers: 


Negatives 


Now, please record the negative things preachers do that make it more difficult 
for you to follow the sermon. In other words, what do preachers do that hinder their 
attempt to communicate? Again, 'preaching the Word' already understood. Instead, 
please focus on the WAY preachers deliver sermons. This may cover a broad range of 


things. The more the better: 


Answers: 


"Big Image Preaching" 

One of the greatest challenges preachers face is finding creative ways to 
communicate a timeless message in ever-changing times. In hopes of doing so, 
preachers often cobble together multiple stories, illustrations, analogies, humorous 
items, quotations, statistics, etc. for the purpose of illustration. 


By contrast, a method called “Big Image Preaching” is being developed that 
encourages preachers to utilize one main creative and effective metaphorical image 
to help listeners not only hear the message, but “see it, hear it, taste and take part in 
it’. The word ‘image’ does not refer to how one might look to another. It means a 
mental image or images, a word-picture, a familiar scenario or relatable life-situation 
with which people can identify. 


For instance: a fishing trip, talking with your best friend, losing a job, your child 


being accepted into college, washing your car, getting bullied at school, holding a 
baby, the latest news headline, and so on. 


In Big Image Preaching, the preacher uses one central and familiar ‘slice of life’ that 
people can relate to in order to deepen their relationship with God. The idea is to 
begin the message rooted in the heart of the listener and then to guide them, through 
the unfolding of the message, to the heart of God. 


Be assured that the scripture is absolutely the bedrock and source of the message — it 
IS the message. Big Image Preaching is a WAY to communicate the message that is 
relatable and simple, yet with profound results. 

For example: In the bible, Jesus’ dear friend Lazarus dies. Lazarus’ death and the 
actions of Christ hold profound theological and spiritual implications. When 
preaching this passage, instead of using multiple illustrative materials, what if the 
preacher explored the dynamics of a life-episode (such as the loss of someone we 
love) to communicate the message that Jesus IS the resurrection and the life? 


Through one central metaphor of our own personal loss, we can go with the preacher 
to the graveside to feel the profound pain Jesus felt, to share His anger at death, to 
cry with the grieving community and questioning sisters, to watch Jesus build their 
faith with that universal question “Do you believe this?” and to celebrate Christ 
when He says “I AM the resurrection and the life” and then finally to watch the 
impossible — the dead brought to life. 


Instead of multiple, and sometimes disjointed illustrative materials, Big 
Image Preaching charts a course, from beginning to end, by going to the heart of the 
people and moving them closer to the heart of God. 


Feedback 


Does this approach of using one central preaching metaphor/analogy/image 
sound appealing to you? If yes, please say why: 


Answers: 


If no, please say why: 


Answers: 


If not sure, please explain: 
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One last question, just for fun. Which would you choose? 


Your friend recently returned from a wonderful trip to a wonderful place. Which 


would you choose? 


They can tell you about it. 
They can show you pictures. 
They can take you there (for free). 


Thank you very much for your time and assistance. 
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Appendix B 


Survey Results — Individual Comments 


In Your Own Words 


Please record the positive things preachers do that make it easier for you to 
follow their sermon and “get something out of it”. In other words, what do preachers do 
that helps the message come across? You need not include “they should preach the 
Word” — in this study, that is already understood. Please focus on the WAY preachers 
deliver sermons. This may include a variety of things. The more the better: 85 
responses 


e Teach what the word means. 

e Real life application of how the Bible speaks to us today. Using a calm voice. 

e [don't like it when a preacher stands in the pulpit and simply reads from a 
written message. I want it to feel more like the speaker is engaging the 
congregation. I like Bible verses broken down to Make it easy to understand 
and apply to me personally. 

e Speak to daily life issues, using the Scriptures to give answers to those issues 
and apply it to our lives. All sermons can't always be about "come to Jesus". If 
the Word is presented in a way that helps people tackle things they deal with 
every day, the result is always "come to Jesus" for the answers. 

e Jidentify most with well-told anecdotes of personal interactions and lessons. I 
enjoy when a preacher talks about a biblical story, then their own personal 
story, to make a connection between modern life and the bible. Pieces of humor 
and emotion are good. 

e Relate the Bible to life experiences today help me to understand the word and 
how to share it with others 

e Use personal stories that I can relate to, unpack the bible's story and metaphors 
to explain the true message, connect how it's related to current life, 


acknowledge the challenges 
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Use real life and current events. Offer Christian solutions. Emphasize God, not 
denomination. Don't fear the truth. 

IT enjoy what I call "light bulb moments" when I learn something that makes it 
all come together or helps me understand the importance of a passage in 
scripture. An example is that it was hard to grasp for a long time how the 
disciples just left their jobs when Jesus invited them to follow Him. But to learn 
the culture and what an honor it was to be invited to follow a rabbi helped me 
understand better. I also like word translations from the original language that 
have different connotations from how we translate them. It helps me with a 
better understanding of scripture. 

Conversational, sense of humor honest, relatble to the audience dialogue 
Speak to all ages and the choir behind them. Give an illustration [if referring to 
family do not always refer to the family member, but make it more generic]. If 
appropriate sing a hymn that helps to illustrate the Biblical point 

I like a message that sets the context of its original writing and places it in 
context of what it means for us today. Not how we have adapted it to fit us, but 
what it really means today. 

Expositional verse by verse book by book teaching 

Helping explain God's word to put things into perspective with todays living. 
Enlightenment of scripture 

Telling stories that relate to the sermon 

Start with a relevant engaging story Share personal stories that apply Listening 
guides Big ideas or sticky statements to remember 

The best ministers I have heard use conversational voices, use scripture to 
support their message, and explain how their topic can help improve our 
Christian life. 

Be willing to be human. Present the truth of the word in a relatable manner. Not 
necessary to always wear a suit and tie. Be willing to minister to all age levels 
and those of all economic levels. Don't be intimidated by single women. In 
saying that, I risk being misunderstood. Single mothers carry a very heavy 


burden and seem to be shunned by the church. The " traditional family " is not 
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so traditional anymore but that doesn't mean there aren't still single women who 
have very real spiritual needs and it doesn't go unnoticed when the pastor 
always "keeps the distance ". We are not perverts, gay, transgender, etc. We are 
just individuals seeking the fellowship of other Christians. 

Facial expressions and body language match the message 

Speaks like 2 friends having a conversation 

Be sure scripture is source of message. 

Use examples, connect to present day 

They can relate the scripture to my life today if applicable, if not applicable 
they can still relate it to something that is easier for modern understanding. 

Use PowerPoint presentations, relate sermon to everyday life 

Clear memorable points Memorable stories and illustrations 

Generally, I find it more helpful for a preacher to stick with one passage of 
Scripture to exposit versus bouncing around with a variety of Scripture 
references. If a preacher is going use multiple passages in a sermon, I think 
there needs to be a clearly communicated main point throughout. -Connecting 
in some way with the congregation first (story, question, image, etc.) - 
Occasionally highlighting a word or phrase in the original biblical language to 
help add depth of meaning -Storytelling: not a must, but I find that some humor 
can help -Modeling vulnerability: sharing stories/testimonies from personal life 
They don't water down the word, but deliver it with the authority it deserves. 
Ability to take the Word and make it applicable to our day to day living is a 
difference maker for me. Real world examples are also great for helping relate 
the truth. 

They remind you where they are in the passage of scripture they're in. They 
repeat themselves. Sometimes a lot. They choose which points are the main 
points and they aren't afraid to tell you that those are the important parts. They 
don't make it all positive, life's-gonna-be-great-with-Jesus. They bring passion 
in their voice and show it on their face and in their posture. They smile and 
laugh and frown and get really fired up and sometimes they even cry. 


I like having sermon notes. 
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Noticeable preparation, staying on point, following an outline, applying the 
message to everyday life, inserting humor, balancing God's love with His 
justice 

It helps to have the sermon be brought into today's terms. Point out relative 
things that go with what is going on in our lives today and to pull out the true 
message from the scripture. Sometimes the message is jumbled up within the 
scripture and it is hard to find the true meaning. I really like it when they bring 
out the positive aspects of the message and the true love God has for us. 

I like a pastor/preacher that is more of a teacher and teaches the bible. 

Worship is ultimately about relationship, first to God and then to other 
congregants. Pastors who help foster this sense of belonging to God and each 
other and the shared mission of the gospel are more effective. 

Use current problems the world is facing to make a point or to address concerns 
that affect us all. 

I like analogies/metaphors/stories/testimonies that point to the truth of the 
message for that sermon. Humor really relaxes and engages me as well. 

As an Episcopal Christian who has spent most of the last four years in Catholic 
masses, I've come to appreciate the depth in the Catholic Church's theological 
scholarship, and how the ancient scholar's ideas about God, sin, humanity, etc. 
still applies today. Using their words to uphold their themes in the sermon is 
always fascinating to me. 

I find it engaging when priests (usually with a microphone) step out from 
behind the lectern and walk more in front of the altar/in the aisle(s) between the 
pews. [ also like it when the priest can give a specific example (e.g., when the 
priests here at Duke can give a Duke-specific example of how the Gospel for 
that day relates to us). 

The ability to communicate in a clear concise manner, in other words people 


skills. The ability to converse while being at ease. 
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Creative Interaction 

Communicate with the audience look at them. Know what they are going to say 
before they say it. Having a written copy they go by is important for those 
moments when they do draw a blank. However they should go over it several 
time before presentation so they are not reading. 

It is helpful when they make sense of the bible in today's language and context. 
Often times there are parts of the bible and scripture that just doesn't seem to 
make sense, and doesn't seem to be consistent with the idea of a loving God. 
These parts need explanation of the meaning behind it and the spirit of the 
scripture, rather than the letter of the scripture, is. Further, it helps with 
ministers can give you a mental image of the scripture and its meaning. 
Metaphors are great helps in making the spirit of a passage come to life for the 
congregation. It is also important to convey an upbeat and positive attitude, 
encouraging the congregation, rather than going on a tirade every week about 
the "don'ts" of Christianity, that makes congregations discouraged and pushes 
many out of churches because there is no "good news" being shared. 

Repeat important phrases, tell life stories, focus on a specific passage that I can 
follow along with props, guided notes sheet, connection to our daily life 

A preacher should use his Bible, reference scripture, so that it's God's word 
being conveyed, not just the preacher's belief. 

I like when a preacher paints a word picture for me to ‘see’ what he is saying. 
Explaining difficult passages. uses humor in a good way. tries not to entertain 
but enlighten. is not afraid to speak the truth. 1 like when a preacher looks me in 
the eye instead of making me look at the top of his head. 1 like when the 
preacher has one main point rather than jumping from one thing to the next. 
Talk to and with me, not at me. Make it relatable on a personal level to better 
understand. The Bible is hard for some to understand. 

Some topics can be very esoteric or "deep." Good teaching/preaching makes 
those subjects understandable and gives a day-to-day approach, makes them 


"user friendly." 
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It is very important to me to apply what they preach to everyday life to help me 
in my daily walk. 

Stay on 3 to 4 supporting points of main topic. Keep simple. 

Bring the Bible alive in today's troubles and share the positive outcome we can 
expect. 

Use other theologian's words, explain the history surrounding the text, compare 
to real life recorded above 

I like to know the topic of the sermon before it begins. As the sermon 
progresses, I like to be able to see it leading to something, even though I don't 
yet know what it is. I like the preacher to speak in a kind and loving voice and 
to look people in the eye. I love Rev. Billy Graham, and I love to listen to his 
old sermons. But an evangelical, powerful message is not what I want to hear 


every week. I want to hear how I can apply the Scripture to my everyday life. 


SPEAK CLEARLY & DISTINCTLY; USE GOOD INFLECTION TO 
DIFFERENTIATE MEANING & EMPHASIS; INTERACT WITH THE 
CONGREGATION BY EYE CONTACT, LAUGHTER, EMPATHY, ETC.; 
BE CURRENT IN CONTENT...MAKE YOUR POINTS PERTINENT TO 
TODAY'S CONDITIONS; 


I like a fiery message from my preachers that almost resembles more of an 
inspirational football halftime speech from a coach than a super traditional 
preaching. I want to be inspired to live my life a certain way, not just to think a 


certain way. 


Relating the Word to everyday life. 


It is important to have points that are made clear in the beginning and then to 
illuminate these. A personal story or example is also a way to catch my 


attention. An ending that reviews the main point or points is important to me. 
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Make eye contact with the audience. Speaking to them, not to their notes. 
Making the message relative to the audience and today. It's like watching a 


couple dance...find the chemistry that connects you. 


Stick to a central theme or "big idea." Do not use a collection of other biblical 
texts as "evidence" for the selected text, make the text stand on its own 
strength. Show self-confidence and commitment to the text being preached. 
Use only closely relevant examples and stories to illustrate the meaning of the 
text, avoid telling a "good story" that does not enhance the delivery of the 
central theme. Keep the sermon compact, concise, and connected, and deliver it 


without wandering around needlessly. 


I like it when you feel the minister is on your level and can look us all in the 
eye and teach what we need for daily living. I think we feel he is much like 


Jesus and can tell stories that apply to topic, and how we can use it every day! 


They interact with the congregation, throwing in some humor and everyday 


examples to better demonstrate how the bible applies to us now. 


Read the actual Scripture being referenced. Tell what it meant to the original 
audience. Tell why it is applicable today. Give other perspectives such as a 
story to illustrate the point, or historical importance or other interpretations of 


the same Scripture. 


I like preaching that teaches, presented with bullet point take-sways as the 
pastor unpacks the Scriptures. I like preaching that reveals the truth in Scripture 
by taking verses line by line rather than topical sermons. I do enjoy when a 
pastor shares a personal story to illustrate a point because it helps you to 
connect with him as a person rather than someone who stands above you. I like 
an application component, making it clear w/ some very applicable ways to put 


the Scriptures into action. 
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RELATE TO THE CONGREGATION WITH EYE CONTACT - OK TO USE 
NOTES, PREPARED TEXT, BUT SHOW PREPAREDNESS, AND 
MASTERY OF SUBJECT. 


I personally like when preachers use real life experiences. I also prefer when 


preachers use objects for you able to connect to the lesson 


Speak one on one. Make your message a matter of life or death! 


Broad, applicable to all, non-judgemental, accepting of all viewpoints, 


relatable, easy to follow single metaphor 


Speaking with warmth and confidence in what is being said. Reflecting back to 
Scripture frequently Well organized and thought out But still allowing for 
spontaneous inspiration from Holy Spirit-- leave the "script" if needed I love 
bringing in song as illustration of message! Sincere Loving attitude the 
explanation of original language to explain Scripture meaning. Humility and 
acknowledgement that ALL have sinned and fall short Ok to talk about 


personal experience but not the whole time 


Telling jokes that are actually funny (not jokes that people feel like they just 
have to laugh at because if they didn't it would be awkward), moving people in 
such a way that they thing about the sermon long after it. I think it helps when 
they move throughout the front of the church, beyond the pulpit. It helps to 
break up the serious with the lighthearted. And I always like when in the end 


they bring it back to the beginning so it feels like a complete thought/ message 


Life application; Context of Scripture; 1-3 "Talking Points" 


When preachers preach with compassion and understanding. Humility is 
important because it helps people see that they are not speaking from on high 


but with authority. 
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Communicate with the audience. Don't read from notes. Let the people know 
how they can follow the Bible's word and meet their Savior. This is the most 


important thing especially this day in time. 


Make the message relate to real life as best as possible, as if they are speaking 
to me, some form of eye contact, using humor when appropriate, everyday 
language, asking questions, knowing when to stop, unpacking scripture, 


honesty, consistency, thoughtfulness, 


I do not have an answer for this most of the time I understand what the preacher 


is preaching about no matter how he presents it 


Hand movements, personal stories, passion, vernacular, not scripted 


Use of real-life scenarios to make a point Use humor appropriately Giving a 
hand-out to follow-along or fill in blanks for key points Preaching a "series" of 
sermons that logically go together, over several weeks. Using Bible version that 


is easy to understand (not KJV for example) 


Knowledge of the topic is important--confidence displayed--eye contact--strong 
vocal characters-- as many examples as possible that relate to the biblical 


foundation. 


They give their personal stories to help identify with the scripture. They may 
even tell a personal story that doesn't relate but does try and connect with the 
congregation. It also lets me know the pastor is human just like everyone else. 
It's nice when the pastor is compassionate and gets to know his congregation. It 


makes you feel like he actually cares and isn't being nice as an obligation. 


Speak conversationally, not in a "preacher style" and everyday speech rather 
than "Christianese". Put the Biblical references into context as much as possible 


and relate Biblical truths to modern day life applications. 
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Negatives 


Now, please record the negative things preachers do that make it more difficult 


for you to follow the sermon. In other words, what do preachers do that hinder their 


attempt to communicate? Again, 'preaching the Word' already understood. Instead, 


please focus on the WAY preachers deliver sermons. This may cover a broad range of 


The more the better: 84 responses 


Don't get deeper and teach 

Shouting is a definite turn off. I don't want to feel worse than I already do. I 
don't like purely historical information, I need real life e smokes and stories to 
make the sermon come to life. 

Some pastors don't reach out to all of the congregation. They seem to function 
better with a particular age group than across the | board. 

Hollering doesn't always make for good preaching, neither does using lofty 
terms that the pastor learned in Greek / Latin in seminary. Sincerity is always 
key and speaking in love, even when it's dealing with church discipline gets to 
people's hearts. 

I don't apprecite yelling or sermons about money. I don't like when the sermon 
is SO uninteresting that I have a hard time paying attention. It's hard to enjoy a 
sermon that is only serious without any other qualities like humor or a break in 
tension. 

Read their sermon and speak in monotone voice not give life examples or 
express any excitement about what they are sharing. If they are'nt excited about 
the word how are we supposed to be 

I don't like when sermons try to be too informal or conversational 

Prefer male preachers in the pulpit. Prefer not to have sermons mixed with 
plays and dramas. Don't care for yelling or for passive "sermonettes". 

I am easily distracted when there are many forms of reaching people going on 
at the same time. I can't learn/listen if there is an artist drawing and a video 


running and even sign language going on during a sermon. I feel selfish saying 
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that and don't have answers because people learn in so many ways. Also, I 
cannot follow a sermon that is read or relies heavily on notes. 

Too serious ,not relating to audience and not making applicable to daily life 
Do not wander around. Do not wave the hands too much. Wear conservative 
clothing [nothing obnoxious or "loud"] Do not speak so loud that the message 
is lost in the yelling. Do not Uhmmm and ugh and "you know"- know the 
subject and deliver it. Do not use vocabulary that is offensive. 

Attention spans are shorter today. Messages need to have a balance of getting 
the point across, but not dragging to long. A difficult task. 

Short on scripture, weak theology, poor exegesis, preaching to perceived felt 
needs 

When they keep the same Tone throughout their message it can oftentimes lose 
the interest of the audience. 

Reading a canned sermon 

So called "yelling" to get the point across 

Speak monotone Stand still Shame others on any level including their own 
family Not knowing their audience and their story 

Speaking too low, moving to much, shouting their message, and condeming 
people. 

It comes across when the minister speaks from the heart. As a parishioner, I 
readily admit I don't always go with an open heart. It is difficult when the 
minister does not tie all of his thoughts together and relate it to a specific 
scripture. 

Hell fire and damnation attitude (shouting, with arm slinging, etc.) 

Read from paper to congregation 

Too many examples, lose the point of what's going on. going on too long 
Boring, monotone voice, reading straight from the paper and not looking at the 
congregation; rerunning sermons from previous years; sermons that travel 
down various rabbit holes and nothing ever ties into the scripture or theme and 
you have nothing to take away from the lesson the preacher is trying to make. 


Using the sermon time as therapy and feeling vomited on when you leave. 
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Standing still, speaking in a monotone voice, not explaining key details of what 
they're talking about 

Yell Sound angry Add in a lot of political talk 

Too "academic," using "Christian-ese" without explaining -Bouncing around 
too much in various passages -Focusing more on morality than Jesus -Not 
offering any sort of application or invitation at the end -Preaching too long 
(more than 40-45 minutes) 

Base too much on personal opinion and recent events. Try too be too 
entertaining. 

They put up bullet points that make you think you need to take notes. They 
jump all over the place and never give you an indication of their main ideas. 
They read from a script in a boring manner. Note: reading a written sermon 
isn't always bad but you gotta put some life into it. They stand still and never 
get "into it." They try to prove their understanding or knowledge of theology 
and they talk over your head. They use only broad strokes ideas. 

When they spend their time quoting scripture and not explaining how it relates 
to their sermon topic. 

Yelling, being overly-dramatic, preaching off-the-cuff (making it difficult to 
follow). Unfortunately, also, a preacher's behavior/actions observed away from 
the pulpit (good and bad) affect their communication in the pulpit 

I really dislike them trying to beat it in to me. Driving home the same doom 
and gloom about everything. It is difficult to get the true love of God when you 
are being scared about how bad you are and how you will never get forgiven. 
Monotone and boring!!! 

Preachers that use "worm theology" to manipulate their listeners are not 
helpful. Yes we all struggle with the power of canceled sin, but we are also 
saints too. Brow beating listeners does not help. Also, it is important to always 
bring congregants back to the amazing witness of God's love and care for us 
because of Christ's sacrifice to purchase us back from our sin. 


Express personal political views. 
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Use "big" words, fake voices and coming across as "holier than thou." I like to 
see the Bible in their hand and read from (regardless if scripture is on a screen 
or not) so preachers who don't have a Bible really bother me. When preachers 
single out the same people in the congregation over and over again. 

I strongly dislike trying to be "too personal," trying to be too cool, with internet 
jokes or "memes," tying in Justin Bieber or whatever pop star to try and bring 
young people to the pews. I say leave that at the door and focus on God and not 
try and pander to a younger audience. 

A priest here at Duke paces the WHOLE TIME during his sermon/homily. Guy 
probably walks 5 miles per Mass. Very distracting. 

Have met many ministers who lack the ability to communicate effectively 
Preach, convict 

Reading from copy is bad, they don't look at the audience. 

Preachers often hinder their attempt to communicate by being dull and reading 
sermons off the lectern without engaging their audience. Too often, preachers 
treat sermons like the presentation of an academic thesis prepared for those in 
their field with careful study and attention to scriptural detail. It does not help 
communicate the spirit of the message to their congregation. Most don't have 
the patience or attention span to stick with a preacher as they read their thesis 
(sermon) to the congregation. It is also not helpful when ministers bible beat 
their congregation or only focus on the negatives present in the bible. While 
understanding the negatives (hell, sin, etc.), is important, it should not be the 
focus - the same message is conveyed if you encourage people to do this rather 
than discourage people not to do that. It's like the glass half full or half empty, 
you can not sin to avoid hell, or you can not sin to enjoy the love and 
relationship with your Heavenly Father. 

Sermon doesn't have life or isn't engaging due to all academic focus and no 
personal focus 


Yell 
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Don't talk down to the congregation and don't show off your intellect in your 
preaching. Make the sermon real to educated people as well as non-educated 
people so that everyone receives the same message. 

BORING! i sometimes preachers are just plain boring. the gospel is Good 
News and it should be shared with a sense of purpose and passion. 

Standing still and reading the Bible to the congregation. Most can read it on 
their own but not understand it. Include teaching, not just preaching. 

"Talking down" to the congregation always is bad. Intelligence, advanced 
degrees, detailed study are all great and helpful. If you beat me over the head 
showing them off, I'll turn you off even if I understand everything you're 
saying. 

Reading the serman and making it formal and more like a production. Some 
preachers practice preaching like an actor would practice their lines. 

Preach over 20 minutes and begin to loose attention unless really good at 
movement and speech inflections. 

Make sure to connect the Bible with our daily lives. 

DO NOT YELL, do not pat oneself on the back, do not mention a bunch of 
individuals in the pews 

Covered above 

Loud voice, condescending manner, overly intellectual language, non-cohesive 
or unrelated points, reading the sermon, telling the message historically without 
relating it to my life. 

DON'T RANT AND RAVE...WE ARE NEITHER DEAF NOR STUPID; 
AND, DON'T SPEAK IN A MONOTONE OR DRONE ON IN AN 
INTELLIGIBLE SPEECH PATTERN; DON'T REPEAT YOUR THOUGHTS 
OVER AND OVER JUST TO FILL-UP TIME; PREPARE A SERMON 
OUTLINE THAT THE CONGREGATION CAN FOLLOW AND 
UNDERSTAND; STAY ON POINT...DON'T LET YOUR THOUGHTS GET 
SIDETRACKED. 
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If politics are brought into a sermon, I will often tune out. To me, preachers 
lose credibility the moment they seem to have an ulterior motive besides 
preaching the word of the Lord. 

Don't yell 

Rambling drives me crazy. Stories that do not illuminate the topic are also 
bothersome do me. I do not like yelling or running across the pulpit area. This 
is too distracting. 

Speaking in a monotone voice. Not being relative, showing no emotion about 
the topic or the audience. Rambling on without making a point. Not having a 
good outline. 

In general, preachers should avoid talking about themselves or family when 
trying to illustrate a point. For goodness sake, don't stand behind the pulpit and 
read - it is hard enough to hold a congregation's attention for more than 5 
minutes without being a bore. And NEVER use a text as a launching point for a 
societal or political commentary - stick to the original meaning of the text in its 
own context. 

When a topic is chosen, I prefer to hear their interpretation of the topic instead 
of continually pulling ideas from other authors. Though they may be helpful, I 
want to hear what my minister thinks and feels, and how he can apply it to 
daily living! 

Using extremely high-level language, little voice inflection, no engagement of 
the congregation, speaking softly 

If they make the sermon or story about them self. Try to make people cry 
during the sermon. If the stories they may tell do not really tie to the Scripture 
so that you cannot make a connection or figure out how it applies to today. 

I do not like weird intonations of voice. Just talk to me. Be organized in the 
presentation. Make sure the sermon flows. Don't feel like you have to cover a 
whom book of the Bible at one time. Make the sermon relevant and practical. 
Make the application concrete rather than "pie in the sky" and unattainable until 
Jesus comes. Do not get political but rather teach love, respect, forgiveness and 


hope in Jesus. Do not yell at me or condemn me. I am a sinner. Encourage me 
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and teach me how I can love God more and be more like Jesus. Do not guilt me 
but rather inspire me. Be in the trenches with me serving rather than al ways 
standing above. Your walk with the Lord and your example helps me trust what 
you preach. 

USING TERMS AND LANGUAGE THAT IS SUPPOSED TO IMPRESS. 
NOT SPEAKING TO THE CONGREGATION BUT AT THEM. 

I do not like when preachers use unrealiatable long drawer out sermons. 

Never stand behind the pulpit and read A message. Make sure you have eye 
contact. 

Too loud/yelling at congregation, too fire and brimstone, too judgemental or 
trying to get a political message across 

No pounding fist on the pulpit!! No jumping around or moving back and forth 
ALL the time Using words that listeners are not likely to know without 
explaining them Attitude of superiority Correcting behaviors from pulpit--save 
it for private conversation Leaving the room like Dr.Phil and Robin!! 
Ostentatious!! 

#1 preaching pet peeve: "Now when I was thinking about what I wanted to 
preach about today...." (this happens a lot on holidays). That doesn't hinder my 
ability to understand, it just makes me feel like what they're going to say isn't 
going to be as passionate/ inspired as I would like. I also hate when preachers 
try too hard to make a connection to the scientific--my preacher at home does 
this, and it always seems out of place to have a science lesson in the middle of 
church. 

Fill-in-the-blank message handouts; 

Feminazi ministers, especially male ones. Since the age of modern feminism, 
ministers, especially male ministers, who seem to use the pulpit to purge 
themselves of their own guilt over the lousy way they've treated the women in 
their lives by insulting and lumping the male population into their thoughtless 
group. Especially in my denomination, male ministers, surprisingly, more so 
than female ministers, seem to take delight in insulting and/or patronizing men, 


then wonder why men are leaving the Church. Get a clue, if making women 
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feel less than, was bad, doing the same thing to men is equally, if not more so 
bad. It is stupid to tell men that they are stupid, less capable, and lousy as a 
gender, then complain about why they're not being the Spiritual heads of the 
household. That's dumb on the part of these arrogant ministers. 

e Don't speak in a monotone. Do not stand behind the lectern. Engage yourself 
with the audience. 

e Talk over my head using words that are not relatable to the sermon. Using 
communication that is too broad. 

e Wooden posture, "preacher" voice, talking down, judgmental, authoritarian, 
proof texting, yelling, going too long, lecture, impersonal 

e Most of the time if there is a problem with the way a preacher delivers a 
sermon the problem is not with the preacher it is with me 

e Political views, monotone, not make Bible applicable to daily life/the present 
day 

e Talking fast (this doesn't mean that talking slow is good either-LOL). 

e Please do not be afraid to discuss current world issues. Christians are in peril 
all over the world and my minister never speaks about this. Some of us long for 
a message related to global issues. 

e Using alot of big words that no one knows or understands. Being impersonal 
with congregation. 

e Loud, declamatory style; wandering train of thought; use of 
jargon/"Christianese"; misuse of common English words; emphasis on 
speaker's political views. 


"Big Image Preaching" 
Feedback 


Does this approach of using one central preaching metaphor/analogy/image 


sound appealing to you? If yes, please say why:75 responses 


e It makes the picture and story more clear to me. 


e Yes, it would help me relate. 
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I think that sometimes its ok and sometimes it's not. 

Yes - it makes the Bible real, tangible, relivant and shows Christ experienced 
everything that we go through. 

Yes, personal stories stick out the most to me. 

I can relate it to my own life experience which has meaning and feeling for me 
. lam more likely to remember it and think about for more then after lunch on 
Sunday. I will probably share it with someone else. 

Yes. Iam easily distracted with lots of examples. And I'd rather study more 
Bible than associate more images with one of the examples, some of which 
often take me off on a tangent instead of listening to the message. 

Yes. It makes it applicable to daily life and easy to understand the deep 
meaning of the scriptural reference 

One, or maybe two images to keep the message simply and easy to remember. 
Too many illustrations can become cumbersome and discarded . 

It's focused 

I believe it will help capture the attention from the audience 

Depends on the speaker 

The more you relate to people the better they feel about themselves and with 
who is taking to them, "like this guy really understands what I'm going 
through" 

Yes. Especially if it's relevant and powerful and personal 

A congregation may be able to follow this type of sermon as they could see the 
relevance clearly to the Bible. 

Yes. See it, taste it, feel it really appeals to me 

Not sure. I can see some preachers I have known in the past being able to do 
this, but I don't think every preacher could pull this off. 

I have heard preaching like this. It's usually a situation that one too has 
experienced so it hits home. 


Yes, easy to connect with. 


Yes, it give me a way to connect to the scripture and being more of an image 
learner, I can see it. 

Yes sounds powerful 

Yes, potentially. I think this could absolutely be a clearer and more helpful way 
of preaching than bouncing around with multiple images, as long as the sermon 
does not become too much about the preacher and the image so as to 
overshadow the Scripture or not leave room for broader application when 
appropriate. 

It makes the message personal. Makes it personal and relative to the listener. 
Yes. It helps keep my attention. I can stay focused better. 

Yes, provided that the metaphor doesn't end up being the focus and doesn't over 
shadow the Scripture or overall theme/topic 

It would seem to keep the message on track and allow you to stay focused on 
what or how it applies to ones life. 

Yes. I love new and innovative ways of teaching. Any thing that grabs attn. 
Not sure. I have always been drawn in when the bible is being used as the main 
commentary on the scripture being preached. So, I am best served when the 
whole word is used to reinforce scriptural truths being preached. Also I like 
using multiple ways of communicating because preachers are always speaking 
to a homogeneous group of people where a singular metaphor may fail in 
reaching the whole audience. 

Yes, if it speaks to the heart as well as the mind. 

Yes. It would help me to stay focused on the truth being communicated that 
day. Preachers who bounce around sometimes lose me, thus I would rather 
come away with one solid truth than bits and pieces of this and that. 

Yes I think this walks a very good line of being relatable while keeping the 
Bible as the bedrock of the sermon and continually tying it back. It does sound 
appealing to me and I'd be engaged by a sermon like this. 

Yes -- being able to follow one well-developed thought instead of meandering 
around a few different ones seems like it would make a sermon/homily more 


cohesive and I would be able to remember it more fully. 
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Shows a effective way to communicate and it complements theology and 
doctrine 

Yes, keeps sermon simple yet relative 

Yes, The times they are a changing 

Yes! I have seen this method in action and it is extremely effective in 
conveying message and making the bible and Christian principles relevant to 
today's congregations. 

Yes — relates it to me but no so many storylines that I get confused 

I don't like the term but I agree with the process as described. To me, the best 
sermons are ones that start with the scripture of the Bible of an event where 
God is guiding the person/persons through their tribulations. Then say, "just as 
in our world today"...and give a current situation we can all identify with. It 
starts with scripture and is shown how to apply in our current environment. 

I love it - so simple and relatable - with great results. 

Easier to follow and relate. 

Yes. Frankly, that's just good writing and a sermon is essentially an essay of 
sorts. It ties everything together and can show how things/concepts/verses 
relate and intertwine. 

Yes. Anything to make the word come alive and exciting is good. 

Keeps people focused on single event topic that may be more relatable. 

It's okay sometimes but I need that personal connection to my daily life more 
often. 

Easy to remember and stick with you 

Relating to something already familiar aids understanding of new concept 
Yes, it would be easy to remember that sermon and to recall how it applied to 
the preacher and, by extension, to me. 

WE ALWAYS RELATE TO SOMETHING WE MAY HAVE 
EXPERIENCED AND ONE WITH WHICH WE CAN SYMPATHIZE OR 
EMPATHIZE , SO THE MESSAGE IS CLEARER FOR US TO 
COMPREHEND AND RESPOND APPROPRIATELY. 
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Yes, I grasp homilies much better if there is a story that I will be reminded of 
throughout the week. For example, the priest at my parish had a story last week 
about he and his friends almost crashing on a boat. Every time this week that I 
have seen a boat, I have been reminded of the Gospel. 

Yes, it would get my attention. 

I think it will help a variety of listeners be able to relate and connect. 

Yes - see my comments above. 

To use one analogy is useful I think! Many topics can throw you into overload! 
To explain from beginning to end for me would allow me to continue to rethink 
the topic logically, and try to apply to daily living! 

Yes because it shows that we have a connection with the bible and shows that 
we face similar struggles as those before us. 

Yes, I get lost in too many analogies. It also makes the preaching practical and 
applicable. 

I THINK A BETTER FORM OF EXPOSITORY PREACHING WILL BE 
ACHIEVED. 

Big Image Preaching! Wow! That describes in three words what I was trying to 
say in my answers. 

Helps Scripture become more personal 

Yes I like it! I think it would make me look for God in my everyday life more, 
if his message at church was being communicated in that way 
Metaphor/analogy/image all help with "How can I apply this to my current 
situation?" 

Yes, it might help the flow of the sermon. 

Absolutely. It is a way of projecting the passage in a way that the audience can 
relate to. Not just mambo jumbo that most of us find hard to understand to 
begin with. If we had a way of relating to it then the projection is more clear. 

I like to "be there" if possible because it helps me relate to what is being said. 
Yes, but a steady diet of it would get old and obvious. i'm not sure this is a 


"new" way as much as it is "a" way of effectively preaching. 
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Makes it easier to follow 

Yes, makes the message more relevant to today's life/ problems/ world. I think 
people want desperately to connect to God, and making the Gospel relevant to 
here and now is the key for those people. For especially new believers, this may 
be the most difficult obstacle to walking the Christian life, that the Bible is so 
"old fashioned" and they struggle to apply it's truths. If we are to reach the 
world for Christ, we have got to rely on methods that will be engaging and real 
for people to come to the Kingdom. 

Makes it easier to relate to. 

It sounds like it could be very effective and reduce "clutter" in the message, 
which often tends to be distracting. 


If no, please say why: 8 responses 


Jesus was simple. The Word needs no embellishment. 

Allow the text to lead not your own agenda. Your approach seems backwards to 
me 

A preacher must find his voice 

Personally, I think it would be easier to have multiple metaphors used to 
describe the message in order to understand what is going on. 

please see above 

Honestly i've read the passage above twice and I just don't get it 

I prefer to hear the preacher preach explain the word and I will allow the Holy 
Spirit to work in me 


Different approaches work for different audiences--mix it up 


If not sure, please explain: 8 responses 


I think that it could be effective, but might be boring to hear someone talk 
about the same story for that long. I like the different narratives in a sermon, it 
presents multiple perspectives. 


Would need to experience it to fully comment 
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I think it holds positives and negatives. I don't love the typical preaching format 
that tries to use something we've experienced or seen or something relatable to 
start the message and then transition into the meat of the message. It's the 
typical devo format... "When I was five I had this huge fear of.... Now I see it 
playing out in my older years... Now I will transition to talking about God as 
my comfort." It just doesn't engage me as much as starting with a passage and 
diving in, maybe making relatable comments along the way. I like that this 
method would just stick to one idea/ metaphor instead of jumping all over the 
place with scenarios, but I don't necessarily buy into the idea of starting with 
reaching our hearts and leading us to the heart of God. I say just start there. 
THERE MAY BE TIMES WHEN USING A VARIETY OF 
METAPHOR/ANALOGY/IMAGE CAN BE USED IN ONE SERMON 
SETTING 

Not everyone is going to relate to a story the same way although, if engaging, 
there could be benefits to this type of preaching. 

It would depend on how effective the sermon is at tying it all together. 

So I think your point is a central theme instead of many little themes- which i 
support, but i think i misunderstood it somewhere 

Heart stuff is great but there needs to be a balance with mind stuff. they work 


together. 
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One last question, just for fun. Which would you choose? 


Your friend recently returned from a wonderful trip to a wonderful place. Which 


would you choose? 100 responses 


They can tell you about it. They can show you pictures. They can take you there 


(for free). 
They can tell you about it. 19 
They can show you pictures. 15 
They can take you there (for free). 66 


Thank you very much for your time and assistance. 
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